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38¢ out of every dollar spent 
on consumer goods and services 
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$265 billion spent by U.S. households for consumer goods and services in 1956. 
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Executive vice-president & 
art director: 


Dan Bonfigli 


Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, Inc. 


“Probably the most unimagina- 
tive situation in the advertising busi- 
ness has to do with one of its most 
important moments: the publicity 
release photo of the client actually 
signing the big deal.” That's the 
way Don Bonfigli explains his cover 
illustration. “After an all-day meet- 
ing, someone suddenly remembers 
the need for a photographer—or any 
guy with a box Brownie. Hurry!” 


Bonfigli started in the advertising 
business on a part-time basis in the 
advertising dept. of a California 
clothing store in the mid-thirties 
while attending the California 
School of Fine Arts in San Francisco. 
In 1937, he joined the Brisacher, 
Wheeler Agency in San Francisco as 
assistant art director, and later free- 
lanced for about two years before 
entering the Coast Guard Volunteer 
Security Force during World War Il. 

In 1946, Bonfigli joined Garfield 
&\ Guild, another San Francisco 
agency, as art director, remaining 
there until he, Guild and Bascom 
formed their own agency in 1949. 
An active member of the San Fran- 
cisco Art Directors Club, Bonfigli has 
‘won numerous art directors’ awards 
during his 20 years in advertising 
(among them awards from the New 
York Art Director’s Club and the 
estern Advertising Assn.). 


Bonfigli and his family live in a 
prawling, ranch-style house over- 
looking the Bay in Tiburon (Calif.), 
just north of the Golden Gate Bridge. 
A better-than Sunday golfer, the art 
director has a 5 handicap. Among 
the invitational tournaments he’s 
won: the Artists & Art Directors Golf 
Championship. 
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On May 1 Pillsbury Mills will launch what it calls the largest 
new product introduction in the history of the food business. 
Here’s an exclusive report on the research behind the move, 
the massive ad campaign to promote it ($1,000,000 in na- 
tional advertising the first month) and what Pillsbury hopes 
to accomplish. 
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Last month an NIAA task force proposed that the associa- 
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Society for Industrial Marketing (ISIM). 
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equipment makers, is off on a marketing binge worthy of 
Detroit. 
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Tide’s Senior Editor interviews Chicago’s master merchan- 


diser Sol Polk. 


A SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR CUTTING DISTRIBUTION COSTS p. 51 
This exclusive 12-page special report describes a new method 
for analyzing sales and market data that advertisers should 
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marketing and distribution efforts. 
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FAIRCHILD 
news 


DAILY NEWS: RECORD, HOME FUR- 
NISHINGS DAILY and WOMEN’S WEAR 
DAILY are putting out special advance 
sections Apr. 21 on the U. S. World Trade 
Fair which runs May 7-17 at New York 
Coliseum. More than 3,000 foreign firms 
will exhibit at this Fair, and Fairchild edi- 
tors and foreign correspondents are de- 
veloping a preview of what will be shown 
in consumer goods industries covered by 
Fairchild papers. 


“Editor in Italy,’’ Louis Goodenough’s 
colorful book on Milan’s home furnishings 
exhibition, La Triennale, is on the presses 
and will be out by the end of April. The 
author, editor of HOME FURNISHINGS 
DAILY, has supplemented his original 
newspaper reports with additional material 
on his trip to Italy. Available from Fair- 
child’s Business Book Division at pre- 
publication price of $3.25 until May 1; 
regular price, $3.75. 


Clara Hancox, who has been college and 
boys’ wear editor of DAILY NEWS REC- 
ORD, will now devote her time exclusively 
to College Shop Section of the paper. Dan 
Dorfman, who has been Mrs. Hancox’s 
assistant. for the past 342 years, takes 
over the duties of boys’ wear editor. 


Ed Gold, WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY’S 
fur editor, will be in Milwaukee Apr. 15 
to address United Mink Producers Assn. 
meeting at Hotel Schroeder and Great 
Lakes Mink Assn. meeting at Plankinton 
Hotel. He will also cover, with Milwaukee 
news staff, Mutation Mink Breeders Assn. 
sessions on Apr. 16. He returns to New 
York Apr. 23 after visiting fur retailers 
in Milwaukee and Chicago. 


DAILY NEWS RECORD'’S annual ‘‘Fath- 
er’s Day Issue’’ will be published Apr. 15. 
Chock-full of fashion and merchandising 
news, this special edition will help retailers 
get their share of the $350,000,000 in 
retail sales expected for Father’s Day this 
year. 


Two recent additions to Fairchild’s net- 
work of news correspondents include San- 
dra C. Cohen, who has joined the Baltimore 
bureau news. staff, and Imelda DeGraw, 
who will cover news in and around Port- 
land, Ore. 


_ Harry Riemer, editor, and Herman Shaps, 
dry goods editor, of DAILY NEWS REC- 
ORD, are in Hollywood, Fla., for Apr. 10- 
12 convention of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute at Hollywood Beach Ho- 
tel. Also covering is Cheves Ligon, Char- 
lotte, N. C., news chief. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications, Inc. 


7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 
Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 


Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear 
Magazine, Footwear News, Books. 
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LETTERS=— 


Blast at Detroit 


Sirs: 

I get a big kick out of the plaintive 
wails issued by the big motor manufac- 
turers. They sit on their collective cans 
bemoaning the fact that the public will 
not buy their bloated blunderbuses. So, 
to make them more “attractive,” they add 
some $300 to $400 worth of the jazziest 
jimcracks ever seen outside of a juke box. 
The resulting four headlighted monsters 
with the jagged tails, and countless push 
buttons which soon become inoperable 
and unfixable, become showroom hangar 
queens, while our foreign manufacturers 
send in the sensible cars. 

How long will it take Detroit to get off 
the chromium bandwagon? 

Ive got a very plain Chevy which 
boasts a set of wheels, one on each cor- 
ner, a body which keeps the rain out, and 
it also has a steering wheel with which 
to negotiate turns. That is all that is 
necessary in the 15-mile traffic speeds dur- 
ing rush hour. A hydramatic drive milk 
wagon would be even better, for then the 
passengers could set up a card table, and 
knock off a game of checkers, or poker. 

The answer for Detroit is to make the 
auto designers OWN some of their auto- 
motive abortions. Buy four or five head- 
lamps a year, change several handfuls of 
sparkplugs at 85¢ each every 5,000 miles, 
replace points every sparkplug change. 
Before the war, points lasted 15,000 miles 

. and cost about 80¢. Now they aren’t 
worth a damn and cost $1.70 and there 
are few service station mechanics who 
even know how to put them in preperly. 

The average guy, of whom I happen to 
be one, has three kids who are fairly ex- 
pert at tearing the vehicle into a dis- 
tressing state within the short period of 
two years. We use an auto for transporta- 
tion, instead of creating impression. .. . 


Frank J. Berger 
Product Manager 
WESCO 
Clearwater (Fla.) 


Sirs: 

Your article “Detroit Collides With the 
Consumer” (Tide—March 14) was the 
clearest analysis of the situation I have 
seen, but you still missed a point which 
every other analysis seems to have missed 
also: current Detroit products simply 
aren't reliable. Ask any circle of your 
friends who have bought new cars within 
the past year. Some of their stories are 
horrifying. Engines going to pieces, trans- 
missions falling out on the road, wheels 
coming off, wiring catching fire, rain com- 
ing through the cracks in torrents. 

I had a 1934 Pontiac eight that I drove 
until 1947, mainly out of curiosity to see 
how long it would last. I finally tired of 
it at over 100,000 miles and sold it to 
a new and used car dealer for $200 (it 
cost $825 when new, 13 years before). 
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told me to start the motor. I told him 
vas running. He bought it. That was 
ability. It could go 87 miles an hour 
io needs to go faster). It climbed Pike’s 
k \without even steaming (who needs 
re power). And if it ever fell below 17 
es to the gallon I took it to be tuned. 
Jaybe Reuther’s got something—profit 
ring might result in better workman- 
) and assembly. Until this comes about 
spending my money for repairs on the 
» cars I have now—a 1949 Buick Super 
an English Ford Zephyr. 


Eldon Frye 
Asst. Director of Advertising 
Convair 


San Diego (Calif.) 


Jose guys” 


Vithout going back to review the ar- 
> in question (Seldes), Pll say my say 
ause I’m out of sympathy if not fed up 
1 “dose guys.” 

Vhat profession is without its unethical 
stitioners? ‘Doesn’t every profession 
re to repress its quacks? Whether we 
about doctors, lawyers, contractors 
) build flimsy houses, politicians, union 
lers, there are many good, some bad 
les. The only difference is we adver- 
rs publish our mistakes for all to see 
and criticize. The seamy side of other 
vities sees the light of day but seldom 
only then in isolated spots, whether 
abortion, dope or illegal zymurgy— 
that’s the last word in my dictionary. 


L. E. Francis 
Director of Advertising 
: Emery Industries, Inc. 
: Cincinnati 
Ve say again that Mr. Seldes’ articles 
p. 23 for the most recent) are not 
ing but constructive. It seems to us 
abortion, dope and even illegal 
mum are rather frequently publicized 
ass, of course, the latter involves 
wum—which is the last word in our 
ety Ed. 


_... As a faculty member who has 
ght and currently is teaching a 


course in advertising, I am, of course, in- 
terested in criticism of advertising by ma- 
ture and informed persons. I can agree 
with Mr. Seldes wholeheartedly (The Im- 
munity of Advertising, Tide, January 24) 
that “No institution affecting the public 
welfare should be immune to public 
criticism.” I cannot agree with his state- 
ment that “advertising is singularly im- 
mune to criticism, especially to public 
criticism” unless this is construed in the 
narrow sense of formal criticism by pro- 
fessional critics. I feel that Mr. Seldes 
should make himself a little more informed 
about modern advertising in order that 
his criticism can be more astute and well 
directed. 
John R. Cox 
Chairman 
Div. of Business Admin. 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento (Calif.) 


Logical approach 


Sirs: 

A brief comment in regard to Gilbert 
Seldes’ critical articles on advertising. At 
least this is a fresh, logical and unexcited 
approach to some of our advertising prob- 
lems today. His material is worthy of wide 
distribution. 

I am prompted to write by having just 
read the article, “The Grey Flannel 
Couch,” appearing in a current issue of 
Consumer Reports. This unsigned article 
contains the type of criticism which is 
absolutely useless to either consumer or 
advertiser or advertising agency. A great 
contrast to the thinking of Seldes. 


S. R. Payne 

Advertising Manager 
Arizona Public Service Co. 
Phoenix 


Commendation 


Sirs: 

Congratulations to Tide on one of the 
most stimulating issues, March 14, 1958, 
that I have had the pleasure to read. 

The treatment given to changes in con- 
sumer habits was immensely thought-pro- 


(Continued on page 4) 


MEETING 
PLANNERS 
HANDBOOK 


Handy, pocket-size booklet contains 
reprints of some of the most popu- 
lar articles on meeting planning that 
have appeared in Sales Meetings 
Magazine. 


32 pages—more than 14 articles 


€.O NeieE Nass 


What I’ve Learned from My 11,000 
Speaking Engagements 

Put Small Groups to Work for 
Idea Developments 

Guided Conference: 
Skilled Leadership 

Why Doesn’t Brainstorming 
Always Seem to Work? 

Buzz-Write Workshop Insures_ Partici- 
pation. A Conference Is a Contest— 
Do You Win Or Lose? 

If It’s Worth Saying It’s Worth Reporting 

How Bankers Become Good Speakers 

43 Ways to Excite Interest in 
Your Meeting Objectives 

For the Modern Meeting Planner: 

Guide to Styles, Groups, Methods 

Good Audiences—Made Not Born 

It’s Real Work to Plan Women’s Activi- 
ties. 

Your 
Change Is Valuable 

How to Get the Most Out of Hotel 
Service 


Good Substitute for 


Planning On-the-Spot Program 


Send 50 cents in coin to: 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
SALES MEETINGS Magazine 
1212 Chestnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


MAJOR PUBLISHING OPPORTUNITY 


A long-established, top-rated indus- 
trial business publication is looking for 
a key man. Sales engineer background 
and/or advertising related experience 
in the rubber or chemical industries 
preferred. Compensation open de- 
pending upon man. Must have ca- 
pacity for adding major management 
responsibilities to sales ability. Write 
in complete confidence to: 


BOX 579, TIDE, 386 4TH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


This 60-second commercial sells Camay Soap 
by transforming an ordinary bath into a 
fabulous experience. The setting takes the 
viewer from reality into the world of luxury 
—where cares are forgotten. Unhurried voice- 
over matches the mood; beautiful product 


shots never interrupt the pace. Seemingly 
relaxed sell! Produced by SARRA for THE 
PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY OF CANADA, 


LTD., through THE F. 
LIMITED. 


H. HAYHURST CO. 
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Se 


voking, particularly the article, “Adver- 
tising’s Enigma.” 

Your sense of editorial awareness for 
timely subjects tends to reinforce the 
long-held opinion and high regard that 
I have had for your publication. Keep 


up the good work. 


Robert C. Forbes 
“Marketing Consultant 
Bureau of Advertising 

New York 


Concise 


Sirs: 

This is a little belated but I do want 
you to know that we were terrificly im- 
pressed with your series of articles on 
“The Hunt for Tomorrow's Ad Execu- 
tives.” 

You managed to get a tremendous 
amount of reporting and good thinking 
condensed in relatively few pages. Being 
quite well aware of the time and research 
needed for this type of assignment I can 
sincerely say “well done.” 


Herbert Ahlgren 

Administrative Secretary 
Advertising Personnel Comm. 
Assn. of National Advertisers, Inc. 
New York City 


Unwilling 


Sirs: 

I have followed with interest your series 
“The Hunt for Tomorrow's Ad Executive” 
(Tide, January 24) and have a few com- 
ments to make. 

Certainly there is a need for a better 
advertising curriculum in our colleges; yet, 
there are many—such as myself—who con- 
sider themselves able to go far in the 
advertising field, given the chance. 

“WANTED: Ad Trainee, ivy-type; 
Phi Beta Kappa, ten years’ experi- 
ence, etc., etc.” 

This, sir, is what we are facing. 

Is it too ridiculous to assume that young 
men with creative minds exist who did not 
go to an ivy-league school . . .. who did 
not make Phi Beta Kappa . . . who have 
no actual experience outside of campus 


smart space buyer 
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Lively and believable, this series of com- 
mercials for Alps Brau Beer are really fun to 
watch. Bavarian dancers! Skiers zooming 
down Alpine slopes! Attractive people every- 
where enjoying Alps Brau Beer . . . enjoying 
the jingle sung by a real Bavarian barmaid. 
An unusually good combination of casting, 
continuity and music that sells as forcefully as 
it entertains. Produced by SARRA for CENT- 
LIVRE BREWING CORP. through GRANT 


ADVERTISING, INC. 
SPECIALISTS 


IN VISUAL SELLING 


New York: 200 East 56th St. 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario St. 


¢ations and part-time employment? 
sy I am willing to work for $50 a 
; I am willing to work for $40 a 
‘and shine the account exec’s shoes; 
illing to work . . . why aren’t they 
ig to hire? 
10pe, that your series helps the agen- 
‘o realize their plight so that they, in 
might deliver us from ours. 


Marshall Keith 
New York City 


yalty 


yparently someone complained to you 
the type used in “Ebb & Flow” was 
mall. It may be that the new format 
1e issue of March 14th can be de- 
ad for its greater legibility. But to 
real follower of Mr. Billings, the type 
or format doesn’t mean a damn. 

will read every line he writes even 
means getting tri-focals. 


John F. Roche 

Director of Public Relations 
The Stanley Works 

New Britain (Conn.) 


ent-agency harmony 


ur Musical Chairs comment on our 
omobile| Advertising Account NOT 
ted!” advertisement was most gratify- 
Tide, March 14). 

- editorializing in your own strong 
on the basic issue of ‘client-agency 
ionship which prompted the Geyer 
rtisement, you have done a real sery- 
or us all, 


Virginia L. Grimes 
Public Relations Director 
Geyer Advertising, Inc. 
New York City 


-ceptive 


ngratulations on your perceptive edi- 
in the February 28 issue of Tide on 


‘the Buick account hoopla. Great publicity 
_... but good public relations? 


Paul B. Zucker 
Vice-President 
Ruder & Finn, Inc. 
New York Citv 
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Were you a copy-cat in school? 
—PHOTORAPID 


Tiny battle bug jumps 
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—BORG-WARNER 


No genius needed 
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—FISHER BODY 
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But, darling, you don’t call the 
zoo for tiger lilies. 
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The man who was a Compleat 
Angler. —PETRY & CO. 


How to make a door say “Ker- 
chunk.” —FISHER BODY 
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—FOUR ROSES 


When can we take a vacation to 
the moon? —WORLD BOOK 


English as she is spoke. 
—MERRILL LYNCH 


Don’t worry about grandpa, he’s 
washable! —McKEM SHIRTS 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON 
NEW METHODS OF 

CUTTING 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


There’ll be no doubt in your mind that babies 
are still the *1 attention-getter when you see 
this series of 60-second spots for Pet Milk. 
but the 
aucience doesn’t! Even a bachelor would find 


Babies yawn and fal! asleep .. . 


ARRAS %.. 


New York: 200 East 56th St. 
16 East Ontario St. 


the situations appealing. Official doctors’ 
formulas are written out to give authenticity 
to correct infant feeding. Produced by SARRA 
for PET MILK COMPANY through GARDNER 


ADVERTISING COMPANY. 


Chicago: 
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To GET a clearly defined and realistic idea of what 
can be achieved with your next special events, actual 
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Special Events Inc., 222 E. 46th St., New York City 17 


Checked below are the special events we are 
interested in talking over with you. ..... 


( Anniversaries (_] Press Conferences 
{_] Annual Conventions {_] Previews 
Civic Celebrations [_] Product Promotions 
[-] Dedication Ceremonies (| Sales Meetings 
Events in the Fine Arts Stockholders Meetings 
() Fashion Events [_] Workshop Sessions 
{_) Fund-Raising Benefits Other Special Events 
My Name 
Title 
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BACON KNOWS 


MAGAZINES! 


We specialize in magazine clipping. 


Our list covers 3500 business, farm 
and consumer magazines—a complete 
blanketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 
tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 

complete service for magazines. Best 

coverage, fastest service, highest 
accuracy. 


* BUSINESS * FARM 
* CONSUMER 


Send for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings” 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
WA bash 2-8419 


EBB & FLOW 


by Mr. Billings 


Tongue-tied: Will someone explain what Max Factor means wl 
it says that it is ending its seven-year association with Doyle Dane Be 
bach because “‘of mutual differences of opinion’’? 


KKK 


Noted and forgotten: Business Week’s four-page ad in the Te 
torial Enterprise, that precious newspaper run by Lucius Beebe « 
Charles Clegg in Virginia City, Nevada. ... A new television prog 
about advertising, masterminded by New York Herald Tribur 
advertising columnist Joe Kaselow and airing over WOR-TV at 9 
on Sunday nights. Hope it goes but Joe can’t sing like Dinah Shc 
What’s more, it’s only a half-hour show and has no less than f 
participating sponsors (Redbook, Parade, Cunningham & Wai 
Teleprompter). A little heavy, isn’t it. boys, for a public presentat 
of advertising? 

Kee KEK HT K®. 

Hear that the Magazine Publishers Assn. upcoming meeting \ 
be entirely about advertising—for the first time in our memory, a 
way. More than a sign of the times, also a sign of new MPA vitality 
appears the Magazine Advertising Bureau will be responsible for ° 
all-advertising program, which, incidentally, was suggested by Lc 
Publisher Vern Myers. 

Ki ae oe 

Suggestion of the week: Made by a friend of ours, who like o 
selves, shall be nameless. The suggestion, which indicates a macal 
sense of humor: have the Frey Report submitted to the Advertising | 
search Foundation for validation. 


Ke OK 


Tangled Web: McKesson & Robbins is giving Lorillard a hard ti 
over Newport cigarets on the grounds of a Newport Gin which McK 
son has in West Coast distribution. Don’t we recall that McKess 
tried a Parliament whiskey brand and was prevented by what was th 
Benson & Hedges? And what about the little-known cigaret Ameri¢ 
Tobacco has called Johnnie Walker? 


KGS KEK 


Naming names: J: Allan Mitchell switching from Benton & Bow 
and Jack Skolnik from Doherty, Clifford, Steers and Shenfield, to Mo 
International as copy chief and head art director, respectively. . 
Virgil Reed, J}. Walter Thomson vice-president and economist, retu 
ing to his first love by joining Michigan State University as professor 
marketing. .. . Howard Reed (no relation) leaving Griswold Eshler 
to join Olin Mathieson as ad and sales promotion manager of O 
Aluminum division. ... Harold Berman new advertising vice-presidi 


of R. B. Raybern. 


1 


x wk k * 


Hershey’s last stand: The shaking up at BBDO is still g¢ 
on. Personnel shifts and shafts now about over and the order of 
day is ‘‘new business.’’ Under Dave Danforth things really humr 
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that department with a pitch being readied for early delivery to 
at traditional advertising hold-out, Hershey Chocolate. 

_ Part of the pitch: a movie showing how quickly candy bar 
ying decisions are made at supermarket check-out counters. 
\bably a crack at Hershey packaging which hasn’t changed since 
2 Revolution. BBDO children’s panel indicate children aren’t hep 
Hershey (but we bet they recognize Nestle, Chunky, et al.). 


Wak GK 


ARF and all that: Now that the Advertising Research Founda- 
n has abandoned any idea of continuing with the Consumer 
agazine Audience study (by 12 to one vote plus one abstention), 
2 crepehangers are out in full force. Don’t you be in too much of 
qurry to dig the ARF grave, however. 


Predictions: ARF will emerge within a year stronger and better 
pported than ever before. 


Kee KK OK 


ARF will come up with a new operating policy which will 
ake much more sense than the current one. 

The new ARF policy will limit activities to pilot studies and 
lidations at most. 

‘Who was the last-ditch voter for the study? Ben Donaldson of Ford 

peas eae Sits 

Washington had better think twice—or maybe thrice—before 
ing ahead with proposals to disallow institutional advertising as 
Dusiness expense. Aside from depriving our businessmen of one of 
eir most effective means of speaking to the public, such a move 
suld do away with a sizable part of the finest quality advertising 
America today. 

KEK TI 

In the belief that advertising needs small business just as much 
other industries, it’s worth considering what Emerson Foote had 
-say about Geyer when he turned his back on the giants and 
oved into a medium-sized shop. In Geyer, Foote saw, “. . . an 
gressive agency, soundly financed, of strong creative bent and 
ge enough to provide every needed facility for the service of 
ajor advertisers—yet of a size which permits: its principals to give 
e bulk of their personal attention to the advertising of all the 
sncy’s clients.” Keep it in mind, next time the multi-millionaires 
i you an inferiority complex. 


Kara ke i 


A couple of weeks back we reported on the employment 
yeeze among the agencies. A correspondent reminds us that to 
North manna awaits. With advertising building toward a 
90,000,000 yearly volume, Canada’s agencies are in desperate 
ed of good creative selling talent. And where else are they gonna 
them but from here? 


ww 


Ke eK Dae ek 

There are a few books around which ad men might well take 
interest in. First, for motivationists, there’s ‘““The Order of 
isentation in Persuasion,’ volume |, in Yale’s ‘‘Studies in Attitude 
! Communications.”’ If you're juggling a TV budget, your 
Hkcase could use a copy of ‘Television Production— the TV 
adbook and Dictionary,’ by Harry McMahan of Leo Burnett. 
ally, for a comprehensive source book on the graphic arts, the 
ttle Publishing Company’s exhaustive 450-page work, ‘‘Photo- 
chanics and Printing.’’ (The book reads easier than the title.) 
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Indust Consults T. R. 


70,006 
Times a Day 


...A typical example, 
resulting from this con- 
centrated continuing 
reference to Thomas 
Register by American 
Industry, has been re- 
produced in its entirety - 


CLIP THE COUPON 


|from the reference to Thomas Register ! 


'70,000 Times a Day!| 


State 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 1, New York 


PRODUCT 


| 
t 
| 
| 1 
| 
| ! 
! | 
| 
| | 
City 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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INFORMATION 
HEADQUARTERS 


effective with the December 31, 1957 


ABC publisher's statement, 

“Tide and Sales Management magazines 

will break-down their advertising agency circulation 
; by title and function. This is the first time 
any publication in the sales and advertising fields 
has made this vital information 
Pualleuey to you. 


Promoting 
‘consumer credit: 
D 


4 i 
7% 
’ 


= ne 


New round 
1 in gas 


marketing war: 


we. 


ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


Could consumer credit sales be down due to the recession or are there other 
causes? 


Retailers and credit people say that the “full sales potential” will not be 
realized until more consumers embrace credit buying. 


Credit people favor expanding the present National Consumer Finance Assn.’s 
“public education” campaign. 


“Make Americans more aware of time buying benefits. Get them to accept retail 
credit as something moral,” credit leaders demand. Lagging sales could be 
bolstered, they say, if hesitant buyers realized retail credit advantages. 


Meantime, banks seem due to change their advertising strategy—going after 
borrowers and soft pedaling ads encouraging savers. 


There are signs that the switch is on. 


The Mutual Home & Savings Assn. (Muncie, Ind.), for example, is spending 
more money advertising for mortgage borrowers and less on attracting new 
savers. A Denver banker notes an increasing number of mortgage ads. 


What's behind this incipient trend? Savings and commercial banks are worried 
these days. They have record savings accounts and a dearth of borrowers, 
with the result that their “inventory” is high. 


Banks have to move their holdings, especially now that they’re offering bonus 
interest rates (up to 3 and 314%). 


Of course, banks will continue to solicit savings accounts and also furnish high 
interest rates. Sametime, retailers claim that their “no payments until June” 
promotions are producing more business—particularly in the sagging appliance 


field. 


Although they give no figures, the firms pushing such deferred payment plans 
are impressive—Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery Ward and Aldens. 


Will the gasoline marketing war become hotter now that Standard Oil Co. of 
Californa’s red-white-blue Chevron moves to the east coast? 


Late next month the Chevron replaces the Calso name and symbol at nearly 
2,300 service stations in the Middle Atlantic and New England states. Calso 
is distributed on the east coast by California’s wholly-owned subsidiary, 
California Oil Co. 


A $2 million advertising campaign through BBDO will spotlight this change in 
product name. 


New product 
coming up: 


New 
trends in the 


appliance industry: 


10 


Trend 
to trading 
down: 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. (Racine, Wis.), has introduced Pledge, a pressurized 
furniture wax for women who seldom or never use a regular furniture wax. 
It can be sprayed on a cloth for simultaneous dusting-waxing. Test marketed — 
as an unnamed product among 2,000 Wisconsin housewives, Pledge will go 
national this month. Suggested retail price: 89¢ for a six-ounce container 
and $1.55 for the 14-ounce size. Advertising (through Benton & Bowles) will 
rely heavily on the use of both daytime and evening spot TV in 60 major 
markets. 


Advertising executives worried about the recession have been eying two 
important trends in the appliance business: a return to centralized authority — 
by companies that have long been pushing for decentralization; a shift to more 
selective distribution. 


Whirlpool Corp. has established a general sales division for appliances. i 
In charge is a general sales manager who will supervise regional and district 
managers and the sales training department. 


Sametime, Whirlpool has combined all advertising and sales promotion function 
under one general manager. Another new position resulting from move to 
tighten authority: a distribution manager who reports directly to the sales 
vice-president. 


This January both General Electric and its Hotpoint division appointed single 
executives in charge of sales and distribution for their major appliance and 
TV lines (Tide—February 28). The goal: eventually, a single distributor for G 
major appliances and TV sets and one for Hotpoint major appliances and TV — 
in marketing area. 


Dormeyer is seeking a selective group of franchised distributors throughout 
the country. Those chosen will carry all Dormeyer household appliances 
and power tools. They will not carry any competitive lines. 


Dormeyer will organize its new distribution set-up quickly to stop “the 
business of transshipping” and “shopping” among buyers. Another advantage 
of selective distributorship: Dormeyer sales force will be able to go out into 
the field and take orders direct to the distributor. 


Is the base of trading down coming broader? Are manufacturers and retailers 
alike settling for any appliance sale, rather than trading up consumers? 


Starting two years ago (Tide—Feb. 7, 1957), General Electric, Hoover, Schicl 
Remington Rand, Dormeyer and others started this trend. It was then called 
the “supermarket” sales technique applied to the appliance business. 


down. Sears, Roebuck, for one, has already added some lower price ranges. 
The giant catalog-retail chain rolls with the punches—lower priced lines 
when consumers are not buying as freely. 
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INFECTIONERY and SOFT DRINK/ BUSINESS 
Pm \ 
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The new generation means 


of 


(pay 


: > : Y 


Give full credit where it’s due. Confectionery and 
soft drink sales go as the big, booming youth market 
goes. Right now that’s up, and up it is for another 
10 to 15 years, at least. Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola and 
Seven-Up cash in all the way with big full color cover 
ads in BOYS’ LIFE because BOYS’ LIFE is the only 
first-rate, youth magazine approaching the 2,000,000 
circulation mark. 


You reach youth in BOYS’ LIFE. You reach more of 
them and you reach them more effectively because 
it’s their magazine; they pay their own money for it; 
they have it mailed directly to their homes. 


1,800,000 = 


The Magazine That Reaches the NEW GENERATION ~- Published by the Boy Scouts of Americo 
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Influence works fastest when it moves sideways 
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Idea power in action: BH&G inspires a roomful of ideas for teen-age s 


There's nothing so powertul as an idea | 


Better Homes & Gardens is a monthly parade of ideas about 
the wonder-world of things that interest home-and-family- 


centered men and women and their children. Ideas that lead of Better Homes & Gardens. 
them from one thing to another. 


the idea in the first place. Which leads to how-to-do-it ideas. 
How to organize the beloved paper “litter” that’s part of 


record player, records, radio. (Idea: a window-wall with a 


4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


14 


7 


built-in abundance of shelf and drawer space.) Idea 
curtains, bedspreads, slip covers, rug—and all from the 


BH&G’s readers literally “live by the book”—and ‘ 
Redecorating the girls’ room, for instance. BH&G sparks book” is Better Homes & Gardens. 


That’s what 


\ 
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BH&G unique among all major advertising media as a 


case for any product that helps families to live bett 
growing up. (Idea: a giant bulletin board. ) Where to house a Meredith of Des Moines . . . America’s biggest publisi 


ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


of America reads BHaG the family idea magazi 


TIDINGS 


ae 
bbles 


lay we publicly welcome to the 
s of interestingly named magazines 
rod Publications’ new teen-age of- 
ig, Cheer (to begin in June). It 
be biting off more detergent than 
rill want to chew, but then maybe 
ill get used to the bed it’s made. 
did. 


lister’s pulse 
fost house organs cross our desk 


_ swift passage to the waste basket. 


“such popped right back out last 
ith so it was plain to us that it had 
sual quality. It turned out to be 
e Public Pulse,” published “occa- 
ally” by pollster Elmo Roper, and 
was the first issue. Among the 
ocative subjects were “subliminal 
ertising” (front page) and “The 
er Public Opinion Research Cen- 
(back page). Other pieces (in the 
dle) were on “why were we out- 
niked?” and “studies in the market 
2? 


.e thing merely whetted our appe- 
and since we hadn't seen Roper 
+ 1948 we decided to pay a call. 
ound Roper to be the same cordial, 
ing cigar-chomping man we re- 
id though his office seemed more a 
ltation chamber than we remem- 
‘dit once was. This, of course, is 
eping with Elmo Roper The Per- 
lity, which, he freely admits, is a 
Mback to the rest of his firm. “I’m 
tantly trying to get across the idea 
we do more here than pre-election 
Mog. Even in election years, this 
‘ity only accounts for about 10% 
aw business. People seem to know 
e, but not of our organization.” 

tt even with his “associates” busily 
ding out research on everything 
‘consumer motivation to marketing 
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studies, Roper himself continues to be- 
come a personality. 

On April 2 William Morrow & Co. 
published his new book, “You & Your 
Leaders,” a 20-year history of public 
opinion of nine famous figures. Many 
such people, in fact, are Roper’s friends 
—or are at least friendly enough to 
make very nice blurbs for the dust 
jacket. Roper showed us one letter 
in particular (from Ed Murrow) that 
was so nice it wasn’t even usable. 

Then he showed us the office space 
allocated to two free lance writers, 
Eric Hodgins, the ex-Fortune writer, 
and Paul Lazarsfeld, the researcher. 
In listing the firm’s most endearing ear- 
marks, however, Roper doesn’t usually 
mention such hidden persuaders. In- 
stead, he says, “keeping clients, diversi- 
fying our talents, and fielding an ex- 
ceptional force of interviewers (225 with 
eight full-time supers) are the things 
were proudest of.” 

Apparently Ropers clients feel he 
ought to be. Some of them: the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, Greyhound Corp., 
Philip Morris, RCA, and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. However,.each can 
count on not having to compete with 
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other Roper clients in the same field, 
as Roper has the agencyman’s belief 
in one account per industry. 

Not all of Roper’s dealings are strictly 
for profit, however. He is the deft 
persuading force behind a collection of 
research data that is burgeoning at 
Williamstown (Mass.). So far, 21 re- 
search groups (including Gallup and 
Politz) have contributed much of their 
clients’ data to the common pool of 
knowledge (with clients’ consent, of 
course). 

We wanted to learn more but Roper 
was putting on his raincoat for a cross- 
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town luncheon. We did manage to 
get in the old cliche question: what’s 
the future of advertising research? 

“There’s a need to research the size 
of the market,” he replied. “There’s 
been too much overselling; we need to 
know how to expand markets in an 
orderly way.” 

We didn’t get a chance to find out 
what he meant. 


Coffee break 


We recently bought a Chemex cof- 
fee maker (that glass jug kind with 
all the filter papers) for the office crew 
and we were fascinated by its enclosed 
broadside-type folder. The folder is a 
detailed description of all Chemex prod- 
ucts and it’s also a typesetter’s night- 
mare. Apparently the piece was trans- 
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lated from high (or low) German. 
Whichever, it’s intriguing in its ob- 
fuscation. 

For example, one bit of copy runs 
like this: “Filterjet Fan Laminair . . . 
no propeller, no danger . . . Rotating 
filterpaper-discs jet the air! . . . It can- 
not hurt a child. . .” 

The piece then went on to clarify: 
“Place the Tumbler Model on the top 
of the refrigerator. Direct the beam 
toward the window. This beam, at head 
level, is very comforting.” 

But the payoff, we felt, was in the 
body copy, which had a rhythm all its 
own: “Place it on the floor at an angle, 
straight on a table, hang it from a 
hook, take it along to the cottage— 
made from ROYALITE, the sensational 
tough, non-scratching rubber-plastic.” 

What is itP You're guess is as good 
as ours (even though there was a pic- 
ture) but we suspect it’s “the only one 
of its kind.” 
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No foolin’ 

Last issue in these pages a Mr. 
Garretson, of the Carling Brewing Co., 
gave us his views on subliminal adver- 
tising. Little did he or we realize that 
the darned thing is upon us—in cigaret 
ads. 

For some time now the Camel com- 
mercials on the Phil Silvers show have 
been so cleverly eased into the pro- 
gram format that only a very cautious 
viewer can avoid the slipped-in sell 
(not that it isn’t entertaining, mind 
you). On April 6, however, Philip Mor- 
ris cigarets introduced “Duke” Handy 
to Sunday comic strip readers of 51 
U.S. newspapers. 

“Duke” is no hard-sell, artist and 
the strip is no thinly disguised com- 


mercial a la some others we've seen. 
Rather, “Duke” Handy is a plumber 
or something and swaggers through his 
adventures (with beat-up suitcase in 
one hand and green tool box in the 
other) in an honest-to-goodness story 
line. A close reader, though, will notice 
that as “Duke” stalks down the street 
there are Philip Morris billboards in 
view, to say nothing of complete 
strangers offering him cigarets and then 
saying “no filter, no foolin’.” 
O well, it’s almost subliminal. 


Bunyanesque 


Ever since Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
began selling the island of Puerto Rico 
we've sought other campaigns plugging 
a country, President, “big idea,” etc. 
Our chance came when the promoters 
for Minnesota’s Centennial celebration 
took us to breakfast where we were 
able to learn from the Centennial’s 
executive director, Tom Swain, and his 
associate, Don Padilla, how Paul Bun- 
-yan and big, raw things can be mer- 
chandised as a product image. 

Swain & Padilla informed us, “Up 
in Big Stone County theyre hauling 
a 140-ton rock three miles to Orton- 
ville where they're going to set it up 
at a state highway intersection as Bun- 
yan’s last anchor.” 

Padilla thought we might ike to know 
that an ox cart trek would be starting 
out in early July from the Northwest 
counties. “It'll take ’°em 60 days to 
get to St. Paul for the opening of the 
state fair. Frankly, we were surprised 
those fur traders wanted to take the 
time to do that.” We passed the jelly 
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and mumbled that we couldn't quite 
understand their motivational impulse 
either. 

Swain, gulping Crear of Wheat, ea- 
gerly told us about the Minnesota Cen- 
tennial train, with nine exhibit cars 420 
feet long that were contributed by 10 
different Minnesota railroads. 

“It'll go through every county in the 
state, except for one where there aren't 
any tracks. Also, we've got this boy, 
Billy Bevin, who’s touring the world 
via TWA and Northwest Airlines. He’s 
talking up Minnesota, too. He’s a mail 
carrier—by trade. 

“The Southern congressmen along 
the Mississippi are still steaming over 
our getting the last stern wheeler. 
Were making it into a showboat,” 
Swain concluded. It was getting close 
to lunchtime, so we snitched one last 
muffin and thanked Messrs. Swain & 
Padilla for the tall tales. 

“Remember,” they called after us, 
“Minnesota’s the ‘Frontier to the Fu- 
ture’—all our billboards say that.” 


Sequel 


You may remember that we reported 
on status symbols in ad agency offices 
last December after talking with the 
Itkin Bros. on Madison Avenue. Inter- 
est was high, so the other day we 
lunched with a man who also has the 
inside track. He’s Lawrence Lerner, 
executive vice-president of Michael 
Saphier Associates, office planners. 

Mr. Lerner told us (as had Ben It- 
kin) that prestige factors certainly en- 
ter the picture. A few years ago he did 
some work for an advertising agency 
that had 15 vice-presidents. At the 
“suggestion” of the agency, Lerner 
made certain that all 15 offices were 
identical down to the most picayune 
detail. As a housewarming present the 
agency gave each vice-president an 
identical single penholder desk set. 

All was well until the wife of one 
veep gave him another set with a dou- 
ble penholder. Sure enough, two days 
later there wasn’t a vice-president in 
the place without a double-barreled 
model. 

“There’s also the other extreme,” Ler- 
ner told us. When moving the Bryan 
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Houston agency to its present quarters, 
board chairman Houston insisted that 
his own office be located smack in the 
middle of the floor where there wasn’t 
a single window in sight (nor any 
chance of jealousy). 

Seniority usually plays an important 
role when allocating floor space to 
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deal than copy writers. Artists, o: 


agency personnel. Lerner admits 
account executives usually get a b 
other hand, go in areas where 
lighting is best. “It’s not that 
really need north light,” says Ler 
“It’s just that they think they do, 
it’s a good idea to give it to the 


Television departments seem to 
the lion’s share of many new agency 
fices (viz. Benton & Bowles’ TV 
partment [Tide—March 14].) And ra 
is a TV department relegated to 
same sort of office space housing 
media, Lerner observes. 


Storage space is one of the big 
problems to advertising agencies. | 
ner has tried getting agencies to § 
their excess “props, artwork, film 
mockups” in the basement of bi 
ings. “They just won’t do it,” he § 
“They want everything right at ft 
elbows.” 

Lerner emphasizes that adverti 
agencies are not, as a rule, going i 
elaborate “Hollywood-type” se 
He’s now designing new offices 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Ba 
“They insisted that their agency si 
be a good place to work. They insi 
on simplicity. They wanted good li 
ing, good acoustics, good equipr 
We gave it to them without any of | 
frilly jazz.” 

Lerner intimates that in a few 
Lexington Avenue may usurp Mai 
as the stronghold of the advert 
business. SSC&B’s one agency § 
moving over on Lex, and Lemer thi 
others may do so the same if and ¥ 
they find a move necessary. 

“It’s less expensive thart other 
side addresses and the entrances 
exits to Grand Central Station af 
Lexington, so it'll be a haven fo 
vertising talent living in the exw 

We thanked Lerner for his > 
and left, thinking to ourselves, “Le 
ton’s also closer to the Commodore” 


Reward 

We appreciate the finer things 
as much as the next guy, but Sheai 
new $110 pen seems just a wee 
pretentious, even if we had the mot 

We asked a man at the Carl 
office (Sheaffer's PR firm) if het 
thinks anybody in his right mind ¥ 
shell out over a hundred bucks — 
writing tool. 

“Well, we did,” he confessed ar 
plained that the Byoir organi 
bought a Sheaffer’s $110 job for 0 
their executives who celebrated hi 
birthday. 

We let the matter rest. Any@ 
the PR business who lives to 7 
serves a $110 pen at the very lea 
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RUS SE. Rare Masts 


May Ist, Pillsbury Mills will 
inch the largest new product in- 
uction in its history—and prob- 
the food 
iness in a decade. Here’s an 


y the biggest in 


lusive report on why Pillsbury 
aking such a massive market- 
move, the research behind it, 
‘ad campaign to promote it 
what Pillsbury hopes to get. 


; 
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THE 
MARKETING STRATEGY 
SEVEN 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Next month Minneapolis’ Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., the nation’s second biggest 
flour marketer and co-champion (with 
General Mills) in the embattled cake 
mix market, will take a historic step. 

On May | Pillsbury, already a top 
advertiser (probably $18,000,000 a 
year), will launch a massive ad cam- 
paign to introduce seven new cake 
mixes at once. Cost for the first month 
alone: a cool million dollars. 

First ads will break on CBS-TV’s 
Playhouse 90 (Pillsbury will sponsor a 
30-minute segment every other week 
from May through the summer). Four- 
color spreads will follow successively 
in the Satevepost, Life and Look, Sun- 
day supplements, and store books round 
out the schedule. 

Added up, the campaign represents 
the biggest single marketing move in 
Pillsbury’s 89-year history—and prob- 
ably the biggest in the frenzied food 
business in a decade. 


Why is Pillsbury’s new marketing at- 
tack so significant? 
At first glance Pillsbury’s blockbuster 


technique seems merely a matter of 
keeping up in the cake mix race. After 
all, General Mills has 15 cake mixes 
(the industry generally concedes that 
each gets about 32% to 34% of the 
cake mix market, although “for the last 
two months Pillsbury has led the field, 
but General Mills led the two months 
before”). And since 1955 big-name 
newcomers have crowded into the mar- 
ket: in two years General Foods’ Swans 
Down mixes have expanded from five 
to 11; Nabisco’s Dromedary line and 
Duncan Hines (now owned by Procter 
& Gamble) are elbowing their way on 
to supermarket shelves. 


But despite this obvious, and bitter, 
fight for market share and shelf space, 
the basic strategy behind Pillsbury’s 
latest move runs deeper and has im- 
plicauvns for all. Pillsbury’s growing 
commitment to new product develop- 
ment is basic recognition that diversi- 
fication is the key to survival in the 
supermarket and food industry as a 
whole. Explains grocer products di- 
vision vice-president Earl A. Clasen: 
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“35% of total grocery store volume is 
accounted for by products that were 
not on the market 15 years ago.” 

As evidence of the great importance 
it attaches to new product develop- 
ment, Pillsbury very recently created 
the post of vice-president of growtn 
and expansion for Guy Robert Detlei- 
sen, formerly chairman of the research 
and development committee. 

Diversitication into new products 
(especially cake mixes) has helped 
Piusbury boost sales trom $226.9 mil- 
lion in 1943 to $331.4 million in the 
tiscal year ending May 31, 1y57. And 
though protits have been more erratic, 
the company has turned in a mucn bet- 
ter showing than the run-of-the-mill 
producer (trom $3,736,522 in 1943 to 
$4,006,751 in the last tiscal year). And 
in the first six months of fiscal 1953 
(ending last November), sales rose to 
$17U.4 million (vs. $162.7 million in 
fiscal 1957) and profits hit $2,513,000 
(vs. $2,221,000 the year betore). 


The new product drive is more im- 
portant when you consider that the 
marketers from Minneapolis (General 
Mills, too) are up against the dwindling 
desire, usually attributed to calorie- 
consciousness, for what was once their 
only product—flour. 


From 1953 to 1957 laments Pillsbury 
production vice-president John Snyder, 
Jr., population jumped, but flour con- 
sumption didn’t. Says Snyder, “Behind 
this decline in consumption has been 
the competition from other foods for 
the consumers food dollar. Between 
1910 and 1956 ice cream sales went up 
nearly 1,500%, and sales of cheese and 
citrus fruit increased. These, and other 
foods, have outmaneuvered the milling 
and baking industry through more and 
better merchandising and advertising. 
Foods other than flour products have 
been made to appear more appealing, 
more glamorous and more _ nu- 
tritious. =...” 

This means that Pillsbury is up 
against what its 56-year-old president 
Paul S. Gerot refers to as “a new 
competition” creating “a new area of 
struggle for survival. We have been 
inclined to think of competition solely 
as other millers, mix manufacturers and 
so on. Our competition is far broader 
than that. We compete in the whole 
area—with ice cream manufacturers, 
the fruit industry and others. We com- 
pete in the new arena of the diet.” 

To be completely successful, Pills- 
bury has polished its diversification 
theory until it turns out new products 
at a lightning pace. Last year, for exam- 
ple, it introduced several new mixes 
(chocolate chip angel food cake, golden 
pie crust mix, golden pie crust sticks, 
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cake mixes in white, golden yellow, 
chocolate fudge and marble); also a 
series in its refrigerated products line 
(from cinamon rolls with icing to 
three flavors of ice box cookies and a 
pizza pie). In May, Pillsbury will dis- 
tribute nationally refrigerated sugar 
cookies, making it the fourth item in 
its refrigerated cookie line. 

The thinking behind such diversi- 
fication is obvious: if you can whet the 


housewife’s appetite with a const 
variety of new products, you can | 
set a sales drop of one with a const 
stream of variations of others (a the 
which Jello and Campbell Soups h 
developed so well). — | 

Further, Pillsbury’s marketing ¢ 
cept also helps offset the almost m 
derous “obsolescence” of food items. 

Explains Clasen: “Until 1956, — 


cake mix market grew healthier year 


Pillsbury’s ad plan 


a 


for its new products 


When Pillsbury began testing 
200 new cake mixes three years 
ago it had an important statistic 
in mind: 35% of the total grocery 
market is accounted for by prod- 
ucts that were not on the market 
15 years ago (see accompanying 
article). 

Next month Pillsbury will wind 
up its extensive test program by 
introducing at one time the seven 
cake mixes that meet certain spe- 
cific consumer wants and needs 
uncovered in the course of the 
studies. 

Pillsbury’s marketing goals are 
two-fold. Behind its media strategy 
is a desire to get consumer reaction 
to the new products as quickly as 
possible. This it will do by concen- 
trating on large-audience television 
shows and mass circulation maga- 
zines. One thing is very clear. Pills- 
bury apparently isn’t going to spare 
expenses. One million dollars is 
earmarked for the first month’s 
promotion alone. 


Sametime, its copy strategy has 
been designed to get around the 
biggest problem in the multiple 
product introduction: simultaneous 
promotion of all seven cake mixes 
without the loss of individual prod- 
uct identity. 

Starting May 1 and continuing 
through the summer, Pillsbury will 
sponsor alternate week, half-hour 
segments on CBS’s Playhouse 90 
show. Jack Kopp, Pillsbury brand 
supervisor at Leo Bumett Co. 
thinks Pillsbury has an excellent 
thing in Playhouse 90. “The com- 
mercials on this show will give us 
the biggest possible instantaneous 
audience,” he says. “Ihe show 
gives us the opportunity to hit 15 


million homes in one fell swoop 
The new cake mixes will also 
strong support on Pillsbury’s d 
time TV shows—Art Linkl 
Houseparty, As the World Ti 
and Edge of Night. Says Ke 
“Our daytime properties are 
ing to women and they are 
ones who make the purchases.” 
adds that “Playhouse 90 has 
of the biggest nighttime wo 
audiences.” F 
In selecting print media, ] 
bury and Burnett decided 
those with “news action” va. 
Life, Look and Satevepost—ra 
than the woman’s books. “News 
tion media” were chosen for 
initial introduction of Pillsbt 
new cake mixes, says Kopp, 
cause they present news and thi 
troduction is making news.” 
ads will break in Satevepost 
May 8, in Life on May 10 a 
Look on May 13. “These th 
books,” says Kopp, “are the sh 


cases for new products q 
i 


American public.” 

In the opinion of Kopp, 
big casino of the whole Pillsh 
promotion is the coupon proj 
that accompanies the print s¢ 
ule.” Each of the ads in Life, L 
and the Satevepost will carry 


any of the new products (the 
only one coupon for the two ff 
ing mixes). According to & 
this will mean a total of 102 
coupons in circulation. 
Newspaper supplements areé 
cluded in the media because 
“provide a concentration of 
in the major metropolitan ¢ 
offering the greatest market po 
tial.” Pillsbury ads are slated te 
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r’ (from virtually nothing before 
‘war to around $135 million). “In 
6, it started leveling o 

imilarly the brownie mix market has 
n declining for the past four years 
leveled off in the past year; the 
crust market had its best years in 
455 and has shown some decline 
e that time.” 

urther, the pressure has shifted 
n price-cutting to turning out the 


eget? ets, © 


y 


best and most products you can. Claims 


Clasen, “the most significant thing 
about the mix market this year is that 
the wild [price] dealing has gone out 
and a reasonableness has come into the 
cake business.” In 1955, the year of the 
big cake mix “price war,” the usual 
deal was to give a dollar or more off 
for a 24-unit case to dealers, resulting 
in a retail price drop from 33¢ to 29¢ 
(General Mills started the “price war” 
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when it introduced three new flavors 
in the spring of 1955). 

“Now,” claims Clasen, “the deal is 
between 40 and 50¢ off on a case and 
even these deals are not frequent.” For 
this reason, Pillsbury marketers think 
the prices will hold for the new prod- 
ucts they are about to heavily adver- 
tise: 18¢ each for Pillsbury’s two new 
frostings (vanilla and fudge); 33¢ each 
for the two new pudding-cake mixes 


cake 
wisvoen. Coxhoe sash, peice NA 
“chnwalste and Iumén, You 


‘his Week and Parade on June Ist. 
Isbury will go after “a large audi- 
in the lower middle income brack- 
which it thinks is “the big con- 
ng audience,” by running ads for 
w mixes in three store books dur- 
‘the month of May: Family Circle, 
an’s Day and Western Family. 
Kopp: “We wanted to put addi- 
] focus on this income group which 
sxpect to account for the biggest 
of our business.” 

nlanning Pillsburv’s copy strategy, 
Konn. “the problem was to en- 
sass all seven products in one in- 
iction, to encompass the individual 
bet news into a single ad without 
loss of vrodnct identitv.” Here’s 
Burnett’s copy strategists solved 
sroblem. 


: 
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: Nothing says lovin’ like. something from the oven 


-6 NEW WAYS TO SAYIT — 
ROM PILLSBURY 


CAKE MIXES 
LANE eR EB 


In each ad there’s a headline with 
a central theme encompassing all the 
products — “Nothing says lovin’ like 
something from the oven.” In addition, 
the exclusive feature of each product 
is highlighted under its picture. For 
example, the pineapple and cherry fla- 
vored mixes are promoted for their 
“magic crystals of real fruit.” In the 
same ad the pudding cake is presented 
as an “entirely new concept in dessert— 
you bake it like cake, eat it like a 
pudding.” 

Pillsbury’s TV commercials will em- 
phasize the products’ newness with a 
“New from Pillsbury” theme. Same- 
time, the commercials (both reg- 
ular and animated) will hit the house- 
wife in her creative instincts by show- 
ing her, step by step, how to prepare 
a wide variety of ready-mix desserts. 


( Try all six New Mixes 


and SAVE 30¢ ). Zi 
et nr 


3 MIKES - 


Pillsbury has gone all out to pub- 
licize the new cake mixes. On April 
4th, food editors on metropolitan 
dailies, national magazines and wire 
services were invited to enter a “Mix 
Minneapolis Contest.” (Most new prod- 
uct contests are geared to the con- 
sumer. Pillsbury’s was for food editors 
only.) 

During the week of April 7-11 the 
editors were bombarded with samples 
and press kits tailored to “match the 
personalities” of their particular publi- 
cations. 

In addition, the members of the 
American Women in Radio and Tele- 
vision will be entertained at a Pills- 
burv luncheon when they meet in San 
Francisco on Avril 26 for their annual 
convention. Scheduled on the lunch 
menu: Pillsbury’s new desserts. 
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Pillsbury executive vice-president Keith: 
We are confronted with a drastic change 
in the grocery field. 


(chocolate and lemon); 23¢ for the loaf- 
size Applesauce Cake Mix; 33¢ for the 
Pineapple Cake Mix; and 55¢ for the 
Cherry Angel Food Cake Mix. 


Both of these current trends—the 
“leveling off” of cake mix market poten- 
tial and abatement of price-cutting— 
have, in turn, helped to create several 
important innovations in Pillsbury’s re- 
latively simple market concept of new 
product introduction—innovations that 
began last year and haven’t stopped 
yet. Generally speaking, Pillsbury’s new 
package of seven new products reflects 
several different attacks on the mix 
market, all stemming from three years 
of research and study of 200 possible 
products (see page 21 for the research 
details behind the new products). 

First is the reasoning behind the 
introduction of Pillsbury’s Cherry Angel 
Food Cake Mix and Pineapple Cake 
Mix. Both, of course, will be promoted 
as having exclusive new fruit flavors 
(“crystals of real cherries right in the 
mix’). The Cherry Angel Food Cake 
Mix, according to Clasen, “is expected 
to be a good selling mate for Pillsbury’s 
White Angel Food Cake Mix, top in its 
field.” Not overlooked, of course, is the 
fact that angel food mixes are the best- 
sellers among all mixes. 


Equally important, the apple sauce 
cake mix (Pillsbury says it’s the first 
to come out with an applesauce ready 
mix although General Foods has one 
called Apple Chip) is being introduced 
because its research found it was the 
most frequently-made cake not avail- 
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able in mix form. hes 


Second, Pillsbury will continue to. 


shoot for the still growing frosting mix 
market with its new Creamy Vanilla 
Frosting Mix and Creamy Fudge Frost- 
ing Mix. 

Reasons for the flavor 
“creamy fudge” because of “the univer- 
sal popularity of chocolate,” “creamy 
vanilla” because research indicated that 
“of all flavors not yet available, con- 
sumer preference for vanilla was high- 
est. 


A third approach is much more 
significant: development of a wholly 
new dessert with introduction of a 
Chocolate Pudding-Cake Mix and a 
Lemon Pudding Cake Mix. Pillsbury’s 
promoters are touting these two new 
products “as not being a pudding, not 
a cake . .. but a pudding cake.” Ad- 
mittedly, “the pudding-cake will re- 
quire an educational job to explain 
what it is.” 

Equally intriguing is the fourth 
selling concept, that is, the introduction 
of three new loaf-size products—Apple- 
sauce Cake Mix, Creamy Vanilla Frost- 
ing and Creamy Fudge Frosting—to 
take their place beside four loaf-size 
products introduced last fall: chocolate, 
yellow, white and marble cake. 

The loaf-size selling concept stems 
directly from consumer research that 


found: 


e Cake mix ina regular size package 
is too large for the small family, whose 
number is increasing. Because people 
live longer and because of the larger 
number of marriages, there are many 
small family units. These small families 
require small-size food products. 


e Other families—large or small—are 
not big cake eaters and seek a smaller 


Palebiney vice-president Clasen: 35% of 
total grocery store volume is accounted 


selection: | 


= 


i 


cake that liane is 5 fresh ay on a 


mean there will be Jeft-overs. 


q 

“ 

The hig question is, of course, « 
the leveling market stand even m 
new cake mixes? 
Clasen is pretty optimistic, points 
that “80% of the American housewi 
use cake mixes in varying amounts.” 
What’s more, he _ thinks Pillsbu 
new flavors and mixes may be just w 
they're looking for. “Women are 
longer just following the directions 
the package. They're experiment 
with them, using them in a variety 
ways. For instance, Boston cream 
is made from cake mix, so is lil 
cobbler.” 
Incidentally, aside from introduc 
seven new products, Pillsbury is cha 
ing the formula for all its mixes. 
In January it stopped adding 
except in the angel food mix (where | 
was the biggest selling point). Expl 
Clasen: We found that the egg inclu 
didn’t mean much to the average bu 
who was more interested in qual 
We have had very few complaints ff 
consumers since we stopped ade 
eggs.” Classen says the ommissio 
egg actually makes for a better prod 
a fact discovered by Pillsbury’s reseé 
and development department. 
This new look in Pillsbury is 
signified by products alone. Durin, 
year the corporation announced 
first major technical break-througl 
flour milling in decades when it 
nounced the turbo milling pre 
which uses:an air vortex princip. 
separate flours. 


The company is also establishing 
distribution patterns for its produce 
it sets up major distribution warehe 
and service centers in central locat 


for by products that were not @ 
market 15 years ago. 
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Pillsbury’s 
jice-president 
for 


Underscoring the importance it 
ittaches to new product develop- 
nent (see accompanying story) 
illsbury recently created the new 
osition of vice-president of growth 
ind expansion. Elected to the post 
vas Guy Robert Detlefsen (upper 
ight). Hardly a novice in this 
wea, Detlefsen joined Pillsbury in 
L945 as an economic research tech- 
iician in the commercial research 
lepartment. He became head of 
he department in 1947 and in 
1954 was appointed chairman of 
Pillsbury’s research and develop- 
nent committee, a position he held 
intil he stepped into the vice-presi- 
lential spot. 

Detlefsen played a major role in 
he expensive, three-year research 
rogram during which 200 cake 
nixes were extensively tested by 
hree of Pillsbury’s departments— 
esearch and development, market- 
ng and consumer research. 

_The seven mixes that will be in- 
oduced next month were selected 
mn. the basis of both consumer and 
rade acceptance. 

From the consumer’s angle, Pills- 
ury says it’s offering previously 
navailable products that research 

und the consumer “needed or 

anted most.” 
In meeting trade requirements 
r new products, the major criteria 
the selection of the seven mixes 
om the 200 under test were: “the 
onsiderations of prominent brand 
ame, top quality, exclusivity and 
heir ability to increase the total 

ket and produce additional dol- 
ar volume for the grocer.” 

Research is not new with Pills- 
ury product innovation. For ex- 
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an 


rena: 


_. ample, last year it studied con- 


sumer attitudes to cake size. In- 
terestingly, the research found that 
a large segment of the population 


complained of “too much cake in , 


the regular-sized package of cake 
mix.” Pillsbury attributes this sit- 
uation to two factors: the number 
of small family units has apparent- 
ly increased, due for the most part 
to more early marriages, greater 
longevity; many families—large or 
small don’t consume a_= great 
amount of cake. “The large cake 
lasted too long and there is a siz- 
able group of people who demand 
that their cake always be fresh and 
won't eat leftovers.” 

The results of Pillsbury’s re- 
search: Last fall it introduced its 
first loaf-size mixes for chocolate, 
yellow, white and marble. And in- 
cluded in its current new product 
introduction are three more loaf- 
size mixes (chocolate frosting, va- 
nilla frosting and applesauce cake). 

Behind the introduction of Pills- 
bury’s seven new products is more 
research. For example, the apple- 
sauce cake mix (Pillsbury says it’s 
the first to come out with an apple- 
sauce ready mix although General 
Foods has one called Apple Chip) 
is in the line because studies found 
it was the most frequently made 
cake not available in mix form. 

Similarly, in introducing frost- 
ings for loaf-size cakes Pillsbury 
selected “creamy fudge” because of 
the “universal popularity of choc- 
olate” and “creamy vanilla” be- 
cause research indicated “that of 
all flavors not yet available, con- 
sumer preference for vanilla was 


highest.” 


such as Buffalo, Des Plaines, Memphis, 
arid San Mateo, which with electronic 
equipment process all orders and ship- 
ment of goods. And Clasen also has 
made several organizational moves to 
strengthen sales management and to 
modernize communications within the 
grocery products division. 

Dean Thomas has been named sales 
manager, directing the operations of 
grocery products sales throughout the 
United States. Regional sales manager 
will report directly to Thomas. 

Simultaneously, Clasen announced 
that regional managers will make direct 
contact with the director of marketing, 
Warren Peterson, and his brand super- 
visors on all marketing and advertising 
programs. 

“Thus,” says Clasen, “all day-to-day 
operational communications for our 
sales organization will flow through 
Thomas as head of the sales force, but 
they will be fed marketing and adver- 
tising programs directly by the market- 
ing department.” 

Even in the personnel field the 
company shows advanced thinking by 
employing an industrial psychologist to 
do extensive analysis and counseling 
work with up-coming executives. 

Says R. J. Keith, executive vice- 
president for consumer products: “We 
are placing increasing emphasis in the 
grocery products division on the re- 
cruiting, hiring, and training of high 
caliber men. We are at present con- 
fronted with a drastic change in the 
grocery field. The number of accounts 
on which a salesman calls is far less 
than it was a few years ago. At the 
same time the size and importance of 
his accounts are increasing. Today’s 
grocery products salesman must have 
great natural ability plus considerable 
specialized training to operate effective- 
ly with today’s giant wholesale and re- 
tail grocery concerns.” 

Only as recently as last month the 
company opened its completely new 
Home Service Center in the penthouse 
of its Minneapolis headquarters build- 
ing with six modern test kitchens em- 
ploying a staff of 35 home service ex- 
perts working on more than 50. prod- 
ucts. ; 

Perhaps part of the interest in inno- 
vation and new approaches to corpo- 
rate activity can be explained by the 
ages of Pillsbury executives. The 
average age of the president, three di- 
visional executive vice-presidents and 
five corporate stall vice-presidents is AT. 
The average age of six divisional oper- 
ating managers is 45. The production 
managers for the consumer divisions 
are 41 and 43 respectively. The top 
research executives are 36 and 39 and 
the company’s public relations director 
is 34. | 
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ONE 
ADMAN’S 
OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


Force of fashion 
for fruit and phones 


If you were asked some years back 
to name products that have nothing 
to do with home decoration, your list 
could logically have included tele- 
phones and bananas. 

Yet alert advertising presents this 
unlikely duo as beautifiers of the 
domestic scene. The Bell System has 
been at it for some time, so it no longer 
appears startling. But think back to 
the wall phone with a crank that you 
still see on television shows as a rural 
cliche or the ugly upright phone of a 
generation ago or even the . somber 
black instrument that is still in use. 
Then give credit to Bell for streamlin- 
ing its product, making it in pleasing 
colors and promoting extensions as “a 
beautiful way to save steps.” 

United Fruit Company has _ just 
started to play a variation of the same 
tune (see cut). The fruit that was made 
comical by “Yes we have no bananas” 
is now presented as a golden, charm- 
ing, inviting “accessory that gives char- 
acter to a room.” 

Here’s evidence once again that 


esthetics can play a positive role in 


promoting sales, no matter how utili- 
tarian or mundane a product may seem. 


Abe Lincoln and others 
would agree 

British Woollens have been waging a 
steady campaign on the importance of 
ancestry. They want Americans to ask 
“Where did they come from?” about 
horses, people and textiles. First of all 
this emphasis on forebears is anti- 
thetical to the American belief that 
what a man is and does counts for 
more than who his great-grandfather 
was. Secondly, the whole effort is so 
stuffy and condescending that it must 
he influencing many people against 
British Woollens. (Linotyper, if you 
omit that second “I,” you're liable to 
have your ancestry investigated.) 


Everybody or everything 
can’t be funny 

Over the years this department has 
frequently taken up cudgels in support 
of the light touch in advertising. If 
the chief problem of our business was 


NEW! FUN! EASY! @ 


Liecorite 
with Lrut 


Pt new Style, new color, 
new health ir your house! 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Fresh idea for selling fresh fruit (see above) 
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_lon says that Top Brass is “the 


once aise eae it is am 
For every bright, intriguing ad~ 
are dozens that are boring. _ 
Humor is one answer, but it boon 
angs when it’s mishandled. Case 
point is the fire insurance company t 
features houses in flame with a g 
ning man sliding down the draim 
or jumping into a net while he sg 
“Boy, I’m sure glad I increased - 
insurance to the full value of 
house.” Another example is the terr 
exterminating process which sho 
man falling through the floor while 
daughter collapses with laughter. 
Here are two advertisers who 1 
nize the value of humor but are 
advised in applying it to home dest 
tion. A burning house or crippled 
aren’t funny, no matter how the | 
toonist draws them. 


The cropping-up 
of jagged cropping 
Last December El Al Airline ra 
memorable and dramatic ad fea 
a photograph, part of which was rip 
off and rolled back. Now Great Ar 
ican Insurance is doing the same # 
with a photo of a house. About a 
of it is torn off and rolled back. 
tion: “This is about as much as 
could rebuild today for the cost of 
whole house a few years ago.” 
Adman’s prediction: You'll see this 
photo device turn up again and ag 


One man’s questions 
e Hart Schaffner & Marx ran its 

at the top of a recent ad and h 
lined it “A small thing to look for . 
a big thing to find!” Wonder fh 
many times this very same wort 
has been used over the years? 
e Calvert Reserve is headlinin: 
pages, “It had to happen!” Why? I 


dressing they said could never hap 
Who’s they? And who’s expert 
believe these unsupported “hap 
stances”? 

e Kitchen King is launching pe 
butter in metal tubes. The comg 
believes that the new packaging 
be “a boon to space-plagued foo 
tailers.” What about the space-pla 
housewife? Won’t a tube be hi 
to store on a kitchen shelf than a 
e New York Mirror is featuring 
columnists in trade promotions. O} 
girl who writes advice to the love 
this is said: “Abby’s short, pithy ré 
will impress you with the brevity 
situation.” Can you figure that 
out? ae 


by Gilbert Seldes 


In this third of a series of 

advertising critiques, this distinguished social 
hilosopher analyzes what happens when copywriters 
begin to write for their colleagues 


instead of for the consumer. 
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@ “In an emergency, the Gloompus 
brakes speed you less fast than any 
other.” 

Beginning this series of comments 
under the title The Immunity of Ad- 
vertising, I quoted an ad which, to all 
intents and purposes, read like the one 
above. I understand now that I should 
have called my piece The Sanctity of 
Advertising. I said it wasn’t a good ad. 
I said the word “speed” was a wrong 
word, because it was positive, it set up 
a train of ideas exactly opposite to what 
was intended which was to say that 
Gloompus brakes stop you faster. 

Then, like a damn fool, I said that 
either the man who wrote that ad 
didn’t know how to communicate or— 
as an alternative, I didn’t. 

It appears that the man can prove he 
knows a hell of a lot about how to com- 
municate. On the NBC program, The 
Open Mind, I was told so by Martin 
Mayer, who wrote Madison Avenue. 
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U.S.A., and knows a lot about adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Mayer put a name on the man— 
I make it a point never to know what 
agency handles what accounts—and al- 
so told me that there was proof that 
under the same man’s guidance the 
sale of Gloompus brakes had zoomed 
from zero to millions. I could only 
reply that he had no proof that this 
particular ad was a good one. Even 
the greatest of us slips once in awhile. 


And I might have added that I am 
not going to be intimidated by success. 
I admire success and respect it and pro- 
pose to analyzé-it as coldbloodedly as 
agency men analyze failures. (Exam- 
ple, from the ironical head of an agen- 
cy: “If the campaign is a success, it’s 
the advertising; if it’s a failure, it’s the 
product.”) 

For it was not Mr. Mayer alone who 
rebuked me—friends of the successful 
man who wrote the copy were shocked 
at my effrontery. (But I’m experienced 
in the business too: I’ve read a thousand 
times more ads than any copywriter 
ever wrote.) Perhaps if the business 
weren't so immune from criticism, it 
wouldn’t be so upset when a little does 
get into print. 

I propose now to provide a remark- 
ably simple tool to the agencies. One 
thing it will do is this: it will give them 
such confidence in their work that they 
will be able to stand criticism. 


The tool is the principle of redun- 
dancy - and - noise generally associated 
with the name of Claude E. Shannon 
(of M.I.T. and Bell Labs.). The sim- 
plest and most familiar application of 
the principle is when you have sent a 
telegram saying “arrive Tuesday” and 
then change your plans and wire “will 
not, repeat, not arrive Tuesday.” Why 
do you do this? Because no system 
of communication is absolutely perfect. 
The imperfection may be deafness on 
the part of the recipient—which causes 
the TV announcer to hold up three 
fingers when he says “this helps you 
three ways.” It may be imaginary—we 
all tend to shout a little, although we 
hear perfectly, in a long-distance con- 
versation. So we do a little more than 
the minimum—and the extra words or 


higher pitch of voice are redundant. 


What we're trying to overcome by our 
redundancy, Shannon calls noise. 


The noise of which every advertiser 
is aware is partly made by his competi- 
tors. The message we send has to 
overcome this noise and also (in vary- 
ing circumstances) the force of habit, 
inertia in the face of new products, 
dullness of appetite, reluctance to 
spend money, etc. Big print overcomes 
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DE SOTO o« -the exciting 


Simse wns 


aniwav Hecate neOU 


“You do not have to be a trained ob- 
server or a person of much education 
to know that eight or nine people are 
going to be crowded no matter how 


defects of the eye and repetition over- 
comes inattention. Cleverness, a pleas- 
ant joke, will overcome any critical 
disposition on the part of the customer. 
And so on. In every case, redundancy 
acts to eliminate an undesirable ele- 
ment. 


But suppose the communication sets 
up its own noise? Suppose you showed 
a grotesquely fat woman in your ad for 
bonbons? Suppose all you did was to 
prevent your public from going all the 
way with you because your own sign- 
post to your commodity included an- 
other sign to a detour? The golden 
rule in copy and layout and every other 
branch of advertising is never bring 
your own noise—there’s plenty already. 


The posters at suburban stations set 
up by The New York Times are gener- 
ally effective, but I wasn’t persuaded 
by one I saw recently under the legend 
“Starts conversation on the coldest 
morning.” It showed three men in a 
car—the one driving wasn’t reading the 
paper. 

I couldn’t see why three friends driv- 
ing together needed a stimulus to con- 
versation and when a perceptive friend 
explained that they were members of a 
car-pool I understood even less. What 
was The Times trying to do-—tell us 
that the implacable sociability of Amer- 
icans (to which a few Englishmen ob- 
ject) is a myth? The place for that is 
in a think-piece in the Sunday magazine 
—not on a billboard. Or was the mes- 
sage that people who read The Times 
are so superior they don’t even talk to 
their friends? Os so dull they’ve noth- 
ing to say until The Times hits them 
with a juicy headline? 


gobby the room in the car is. The a 


age untrained mind is clear on the st 


ject because the average untrait 
person has had experience as a drive 


The commodity on sale by ~ 
Times is “all the news that’s fit 
print” treated with decorum. The p 
er hardly advertised this commog 
and set up diversions about the Am 
can character and the problem of 
self-starter “on the coldest day.” 


Compare it with The Wall Sé 
Journal’s legend “No one is more 
sponsive to advertising than the f 
who keeps getting ahead in busine 
This is addressed to people who pl 
ads and to their clients. It is, howe} 
so clean that it concentrates atten 
on the essential quality of the Jou 
even for those who are not directly 
dressed. (Both of these posters 1 
observed on suburban railway st 


billboards.) 


Another billboard observed 
times on a train journey is the De 
“Gobs and Gobs of Room” which s 
eight or nine sailors (in whites) 
various state of excitement arow 
De Soto car with its doors open. — 


I recognize the importance of 4 
tising roominess, especially in — 
less expensive than the Cadillac o1 
coln. But it seems to me that t e 
geration provides its own noise. 
do not have to be a trained obser 
a person of much education to 
that eight or nine people are gol 
be crowded no matter how gobb 
room in the car is. The averag 
trained mind is clear on the $ 
because the average untrained } 
has had experience as the head 
family driving a car. He or ie 
that you can get maybe four adul 
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. children into the new cars with 


erate comfort — but certainly not 
sailors. 

id then there’s the word “gobs.” 
loubt some people, somewhere, say 


s of room.” They usually say 
s of whipped cream” or other dip- 
e and edible commodities. I’ve 
d people say “loads” and even 
les” of room. No one I’ve asked 
ne six weeks since I saw the ad 
vs anyone who says “gobs of room.” 
1e purpose of “gobs” is clear. It’s 
mey word and in its association 
the Navy it sets up a pleasant and 
otic train of thought. Your mind 
off into the peacetime pursuits of 
rs—shore leave, amusement places 
1,then your mind has to make the 
for itself and study the car—and 
need a whole other (and redun- 
) billboard to overcome what you 
accomplished. And all for the 
of a feeble pun. 


am aware of the difficulties beset- 
‘the copywriter and also of the 
er he runs of becoming too profes- 
il, so that he begins to write for 
solleagues in the business instead 
r the consumer. 

e is constantly asked to be both 
tional and fresh, accomplishing 


- everyone else does in a different 

I know also that the more direct- 
yu are saying “buy this,” the greater 
e danger of setting up a contrary 
m. In a sense, every ad for a car 


dnt see why three friends driv- 
gether needed a stimulus to con- 
ion and when a perceptive friend 
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is an ad for all cars and at times agen- 
cies and sponsors go along with this 
idea. I remember an excellent series 
of movies made by Jam Handy for 
Chevrolet which didn’t indeed show 
Ford cars, but which barely showed 
Chevrolets. It showed where you could 
go and what you could see if you used 
your car for a holiday and the idea was 
that Chevrolet would get its share of 
sales with a small plus. 

This was subsidiary advertising, to 
be sure, and the producers knew that 
they couldn’t keep hammering at the 
brand name without interfering with 
the scenery so they took their chance. 
Container Corp. and recently General 
Dynamics have been using paintings 
or abstract designs to attract attention 
to copy so discreet as to be almost 
totally non-selling—but no contrary cur- 
rent has been set up to their objective 
which is identification more than any- 
thing else. 


You can say, properly, that one man’s 
redundancy is another man’s noise. I 
am a mortal enemy of cuté misspellings 
and make it a point not to use commod- 
ities which abuse the language. But 
I recognize the circumstance that peo- 
ple who share this feeling probably 
constitute one tenth of one percent of 
the population. 

When I hear that a canned milk 
has been “instantized” I do not wince 
with sympathy for Noah Webster, I 
only wonder whether the word does the 


explained that they were members of 
a car-pool, I understood even less. What 
was the Times trying to do... P” 


WALL STREET JOURNAL 


THE 


“This is ... so clean that it concentrates 
attention on the essential quality of 
the Journal even for those who are not 
directly addressed.” 


desired job for the manufacturer. In 
this case I can only guess that the word 
“instant” is more closely associated 
with coffee and milk is also used with 
coffee. It is also my impression that 
condensed and evaporated milks are 
more generally used for other purposes. 
If that is the case, the word is creating 
its own counter-effect. 


Advertising is not the only form of 
communication that often defeats itself 
by starting the mind of the recipient 
off in the wrong direction. Sometimes 
the content of a TV drama is partly 
nullified by the casting. Often the 
total effect of a play set in the 1860's 
is wrecked by a character who says 
“What're we waiting for?” in the tone 
of voice of the 1950’s or merely “Oh, 
yeah?’—and no pedantic proof that 
such expressions were used at the time 
will help. The mind has darted away. 
Noise is, in fact, a universal danger and 
I have no doubt I’ve set up a lot of it 
myself in this discussion. 

For instance, “the Gloompus brakes.” 
Everyone knows I’ve used a non-exist- 
ent name, but to some people the ex- 
travagantly improbable name will be a 
deterrent. And then I’m afraid that 
some people simply will not believe 
that the ad I criticized was, as I say 
“to all intents and purposes” like the 
sample. It was, though. It said that 
a certain cigaret filter “delivers less 
nicotine and tar” which, to me, is like 
saying that an antibiotic delivers less 
germs. The purpose of a filter is like 
the purpose of a brake—to stop some- 
thing. Not, repeat not, to deliver. m 
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Chrysler dealers lear 


To save the millions wasted 
by poor local ad tactics, 
Chrysler Corp. offers dealers 
a business management course. 
Chrysler’s hope: 

the management program 
will make dealer ad dollars 
25° more effective. 


HOW CHRYSLER’S PROGRAM WORKS: 


“Are you making enough money?”; are you in the 
used car business with both feet?” and 
department paying the rent?” These are typical titles 
to capture dealer interest 


used by Chrysler Corp. 
in the auto maker’s training center. 


Chrysler uses district managers and endorsements 
by training course alumni such as Cincinnati dealer 
_J. C. Albers (>) to entice representatives among its 
8,200 dealerships to these five-day seminars. 


To assist dealers, Chrysler has specific courses in 
10 different sales-management categories and even 
a special get-together for dealers’ sons. 


Future Chrysler plans call for: 


® five new centers opening this year, with 


more to follow. 


® courses in specialized fields, advertising for 


instance. 


Pictures at right show the three basic steps in 


Chrysler's training program . 
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e As the recession spotlights all facets 
of the marketing process, nothing gets 
more attention from anxious advertising 
executives these days than the sales ef- 
ficiency of the dealer. One pragmatic 
approach currently employed by such 
advertisers as Hotpoint (Tide—February 
28) is to weed out the weak and retain 
only the strong. Another is for wholesale 
application of scientific analysis to pare 
distribution costs (see page 51 for Tide’s 
Special Report on such a new method). 
A third, and equally important, is, of 
course, to teach existing dealers ad- 
vertising management. 

Such is the approach of Chrysler 
Corp. which began to attack this prob- 
bem two years ago and hasn’t stopped 
yet. Chrysler’s obvious aim: better deal- 
ers to gain a larger percentage of the 
auto-truck-parts-used-car market. 

The nation’s third largest automaker 
and eighth biggest national advertiser 
(in 1957: about $70 million) realizing its 
potential, reacted with an educated 
dealership, set up a training center in 
Detroit, recently opened a. companion 
center in Newark (Del.) and by this 
summer will have four more centers 


“is your service 


recommended telephone sales pitches. 


operating in metropolitan New 
Atlanta, Los Angeles and Chicago. 
together, $10 million is being inve 
in training facilities. 


In Detroit, dealers and dealer ag 


learn (and relearn, too) the basic 
automotive sales and managen 


Last year more than 1,000 reta 
came to Detroit for five-day stay 
receive capsule management cot 
covering merchandising, business 
financial management.* 

Some dealers stayed on for se\ 
courses (foreign car dealers and 
of dealers desiring to “learn the e 
business”); others only remained — 
enough to digest the 40 hours of r 
agerial advice and participate in vs 
ble give-and-take with fellow dea 

The seminars, based on a “hoy 
and “think” approach, are gauge 
furnish dealers with a full seven-ce 
dinner, an across-the-board pictur 


*Courses also include dealership office mé 
ment, retail automotive accounting, new car 
management, used car merchandising and 
agement, truck merchandising and manage 
science of effective selling (that is, human 
tions), dealers sons conference and service 
chandising and management. 
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Dealers at the Detroit Chrysler Training Center » 
for instruction on such subjects as telephone solicit 
and local promotion ideas that can be tied in with nat 
advertising. A favorite teaching tool: tape recording 
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be a, 


idvertising management 


to sell and manage their automo- 
product. To be sure, advertising 
-more than touch-and-go treatment, 
1 though no single course is de- 
sd presently for it. 

Jealer-students, during the training 
od, air and discuss such typical 
stions as: how to budget and spend 
advertising dollar most economi- 
y; what to expect from advertising 
how much to spend a unit; and 
; to make honest advertising effec- 


‘o M. R. Naughton, a training di- 
or of Chrysler's business manage- 
it section, waste in dealers’ local 
ertising is one consumer factor fac- 
most “students.” 


the training course also spotlights 
» other advertising areas: (1) the 
dy business ethics that reduce ef- 
iveness of local advertising and (2) 
eloping better used-car advertising. 
Shrysler avoids direct advice to 
ers on the touchy problem of media 
sction. It does, however, suggest to 
Jers methods for balancing promo- 
val packages with newspaper, radio 


lesmen in his own commercials. 
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iimnati dealer Albers exchanges his promotion ideas 
fellow dealers, illustrating his talk with example of 
*romotional activities, how he employs local TV stars 
Albers discusses the 
hat succeeded, those that flopped. 


and TV, or what time of day to use 
radio or TV. 

When it comes to a typical subject 
such as sales promotion, the training 
center helps the dealer with the me- 
chanics of sales promotion (budgeting, 
setting up program, incentives, etc.). 

In short, although each Chrysler di- 
vision plans and prepares its campaigns 
independently, the theory, however, 
remains the same: get dealers to think 
about advertising as part of the over- 
all sales profile. 

Used-car advertising also comes in 
for considerable discussion. Dealers 
figure each Chrysler division does the 
leg work pre-selling new cars in na- 
tional campaigns. Considering 90% of 
used car advertising is in the classi- 
fied sections, Chrysler assists dealers 
in making these ads more distinctive 
and something more than bold state- 
ments which the customer suspects, or 
space-saving abbreviations. 

The training center “faculty” thinks 
used-car slang—“ré&h” for radio and 
heater or “wsw” for white sidewalls 
clutters and confuses much of the classi- 
fied advertising. Gimmicks and _loss 


os 


leaders attract shoppers to the car lot 
but often lose purchases. Chrysler tried 
to impress dealers that clean and above 
all, honest, used-car advertising spells 
bonus sales results. 

The origin of the Chrysler training 
center comes from the lush postwar 
period when business ethics for Chrys- 
ler dealers (and throughout the auto 
industry, too) became lax. Often con- 
sumers “got stung.” Chrysler, through 
its centers, is attempting to reverse 
this trend. It thinks that schooling deal- 
ers and their key management-selling 
personnel in proper techniques is as 
important as institutional copy. For a 
starter it suggests this formula for 
dealers: 

e be honest in copy; do not suc- 
cumb to the competitor’s level. 

e employ a personalized theme (slo- 
gan) in all ads. 

e be known as an honest merchant, 
rather than “low cost Charley.” 

As for the future, Chrysler aims to 
offer specialized advertising training 
workshops for dealer personnel. Here 
it will be isolated from other man- 
agerial functions. 


aE Seas Sac ass Sa 


Albers puts the Chrysler training to work, discussing a 
newspaper ad with members of his own sales staff. 
instructs salesmen to begin the day’s telephone pitches by 
mentioning the auto prices listed in that day's ad. Posted 


He 


on the wall is the salesmen’s daily prospecting schedule. 
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33% 


of Tide panelists 
criticize 
McCann-Erickson ~ 


HAS BUICK HURT TE 


Buick’s firing of Kudner and 


its search for a new agency touched off 


a game of musical chairs that may have left the 


entire advertising business singing the blues. 


Tide’s Advertising Leadership Panelists 


e If advertising is ever to prove that 
its poor reputation is strictly a crea- 
tion of the fiction writer’s imagination, 
it first will have to live down the com- 
motion caused by Buick’s much pub- 
licized agency switch. The advertising 
business, though, apparently is going 
to have a tough time doing it. 

At least, that’s the opinion of the 
majority of Tide’s Advertising Leader- 
ship Panelists, who think advertising’s 
prestige has plunged to an all-time low. 
In fact, one agency vice-president ad- 
mits “he’s beginning to believe that 
advertising may really be a dirty, mon- 
ey grabbing racket after all.” 

The panelists’ disenchantment is, for 
the most part, attributed to four factors: 

e The way Buick went about firing 

Kudner after a 22-year association. 
e The frenetic competition among the 
agencies vying for the Buick account 
which was a “degrading display of 
Madison Avenueism” that had all the 
“earmarks of a three ring circus.” 

e The fact that Buick encouraged 
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probe the controversy. 


this competition, then without warning 
assigned the account to McCann-Erick- 
son which had not been one of the 10 
agencies in the race. 

e McCann’s acceptance of the Buick 
account while it still had Chrysler in 
its shop. 

“The Buick incident gave truth to 
the term ‘huckster’,” says Edward G. 
Ball, Miller Brewing Co. admanager. 
Significantly, many of the panelists em- 
ployed that traditionally frowned-upon 
word in their appraisal of the situation. 
Complains one agency executive: “It 
took us years to gradually erase the pic- 
ture drawn by. Wakeman in his book 
(‘The Hucksters’). Now, thanks to Mc- 
Cann and Buick, we're back where we 
started.” 

Panelists are almost unanimous in 
agreeing that Buick, like any adver- 
tiser, has a perfect right to change its 
agency. The way Buick went about it 
is a different story: 39% of the panel- 
ists think Buick’s handling of the situ- 


ation was “unethical,” “in poor taste” 


and thus detrimental to the advert 
industry as a whole. 

“Buick played both ends agains 
middle,” says Canada~ Dry G 
Ale’s admanager F. E. Benson. Wi 
Reydel, Cunningham & Walsh 
president, criticizes Buick becaus 
sought and selected an agency sé 
a competitor.” — : 

Another adman condemns Buic¢ 
“shopping the field without am 
gard for such things as sanctity of 
tract or moral and ethical consi 
tions of existing agency-client rel: 
ships.” 

And from a panelist who was 
to the incident: “Now that the ps 
of action has been established 1 
clients can switch or drop agé 
without giving advance notice.” 

A number of panelists feel Bi 
problems were its own creation 
that it used Kudner as a conve 
whipping boy. 

D’Arcy Advertising vice-pres 
S. P. Seward says simply that 
style of the car was to blame, neé 
advertising.” 4 

Another agency vice-president 
“IT own a Buick and it’s the poores 
most expensive car I've had in y 
Don Belding, Foote, Cone & Be 
executive committee chairman, be 
that “Buick made Kudner take 
blame for its own management 
lems.” 

Few panelists have any kind 1 
for McCann-Erickson. Many of 
statements were downright unprin 
53% of the panelists rate MeC 
behavior as singularly detriment 
advertising. : 


eee eeER EES eR aay . 
RSRE REBAR AS ois y 


of Tide panelists 
criticize 
Buick 


iIDVERTISING INDUSTRY? 


Poor PR surrounded McCann’s move, 
y some Panelists. “McCann was pre- 
yture in letting out the news which 
ted the whole mess,” according to 
S. Brown, advertising manager of 
e Borden Co.’s chemical division. 
“How about telling the client you're 
loading him before you tell the 
ess?’ asks one panelist and an agency 
esident criticized McCann for “mak- 
x a big display and licking its chops 
public.” 

Panelists’ biggest gripe: McCann’s 
yoddy” treatment of Chrysler. “It 
ould not have thrown its hat into the 
ig without first notifying Chrysler,” 
‘the opinion held by Anderson & 
ims public relations director Ashley 
_ Burner. 

“McCann gave Chrysler up without 
7 plausible explanation,” says Walter 
bir, executive vice-president of Don- 
te & Coe, and another adman com- 
ins that “McCann apparently didn’t 
j@ a damn that it was leaving Chrys- 
high and dry without an agency.” 
Ke the opinion of one panelist, “Mc- 
4m is far more guilty than Buick. 
strung Chrysler along until it had 
ick in the bag, then dismissed Chrys- 
without sufficient warning or cause.” 
(he question of ethics was raised 
juently by the panelists. “You just 
"t suddenly resign a loyal account 
a competitor which might someday 
m a little extra billing,” said one 
tan and another likened the situ- 
n to “divorcing your wife for a 
ager model.” 

\me advertising executive thinks Mc- 
in “sacrificed integrity by ‘operating 
jer the table’.” 
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Another asks “How in hell can you 
trust an agency that sneaks around 
corners to get an account and has no 
qualms about knifing its own client in 
the back?” 

The advertising manager of a major 
drug company is “glad McCann-Erick- 
son isn’t one of my agencies.” 

A number of panelists state that Mc- 
Cann’s knowledge of Chrysler’s adver- 
tising policies and plans in itself pre- 
supposes an unethical situation. 

One advertising _ vice - president 
charges that “McCann, with ultimate 
knowledge of Chrysler’s plans, nego- 
tiated with ‘the enemy’.” Another panel 
member thinks “McCann-Erickson used 
the solid information and experience 
paid for by Chrysler to solicit the Buick 
business.” 

An agency vice-president fears that 
McCann “may make Chrysler’s classi- 
fied information available to Buick” 
and another adman agrees with him 
and says that “Buick’s no dope. It knows 
a good deal when it sees one.” 

Some respondents, while deploring 
certain aspects of the move, point out 
that what happened was no more 
reprehensible than what goes on every 
day in other areas of business. Says 
one ad manager, “Why all the excite- 
ment? How many of those who now 
point the accusing finger at McCann 
would refrain from switching away from 
Montgomery Ward as a sole supplier.” 

Tide asked the panelists how they 
thought the Buick-McCann incident has 
affected the public’s impression of ad- 
vertising. The picture they paint isn’t 
pretty. 

Borden’s Brown says “It’s made the 


advertising business look like a pitch 
game with stakes that make Monte 
Carlo look like a nickel slot machine.” 
In the opinion of an automobile com- 
pany executive: “The impression given 
by Buick and McCann is that adver- 
tising is a cut-throat business, but don’t 
use my name. I may want a job with 
one of them some day.” 

Foote, Cone & Belding’s Belding 
says the public will see that the adver- 
tising business “lacks integrity because 
McCann was money hungry first and 
an advertising agency second.” He adds: 
“It proves that General Motors has no 
loyalty to long and good services and 
that it’s getting too big for its britches.” 

The panelists’ comments clearly indi- 
cate they feel advertising has a real 
problem on its hands, thanks to Buick 
and McCann - Erickson. Here’s how 
some of them think the public will 
now rate the advertising business. 

“A profession where there’s no loyal- 
ty, where an agency’s soul is always up 
for sale to the highest bidder.” 

“A racket, which it probably is.” 

“A grab-bag business where hungry 
clowns pitch for the Grand Prize.” 

“A business in which selecting an 
agency is pretty much like buying a 
herring in a fish market.” 

“A profession whose ethics are as 
spurious as Moscow’s ‘peace’ protesta- 
tions.” 

One panelist fears the worst may be 
yet to come. He asks: “What’s going to 
happen when Buick realizes that Mc- 
Cann’s Chrysler advertising wasn’t so 
brilliant after all?” and adds “I shudder 


at the thought of another Buick 
switch.” a 
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THE 
WOMAN'S 
VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


Unique ad agency 


Well, advertising has suffered an- 
other blow—at least in my neighbor- 
hood. The other day I got one of those 
trial offer telephone calls (the kind in 
which you're offered $90 worth of 
services for a $4.95 book of tickets) 
this time with a twist [ve never come 
across before. I was told that the per- 
petrator of this scheme was the Armley 
Advertising Agency. 

Armley? The name didn’t ring a bell. 
Its address? One of the main business 
streets in a suburban city was glibly 
tossed off. Telephone number? No list- 
ing in the phone book and the woman 
on the other end guarded it like an 
atomic secret. (Evidently this agency 
has given up hope of being sought 
‘out by Detroit or any other client, for 
that matter.) A member of the 4A’s? 
“I guess so,” said my caller, who was 
sounding a little harassed by now, “but 
anyway it’s perfectly legal.” 

Maybe she’s right, maybe the offer 
is bona fide, maybe a sufficently dili- 
gent housewife could collect all that’s 
coming to her—I’m not going to try. 
But I hate to see advertising, specifi- 
cally a so-called advertising agency, 
dragged into something of such dubious 
merit. Reminds me of the abuse that 
the research business and public opin- 
ion polls have taken from door-to-door 
salesmen. 


Personal touch 


More re the telephone: 


When an insurance man introduced 
himself on the wire and insisted on 
speaking to the Mister (we women are 
not considered capable of dealing with 
this type of call), the last name I would 
have thought of is Allstate. But it twas 
an Allstate representative, solicitously 
asking whether we had any complaints 
or suggestions (and also whether we 
would like any additions to our poli- 
cies). Having ceased to be merely a 
remote control mail-order operator, All- 


vating this sort of personal touch—one 
that, along with its over-the-counter 
Sears sales, should make it an even 
more formidable contender in the in- 
surance field. 


Cease-and-desist, please 


One woman would like to see out- 
lawed: 


e The flood of monogrammed ball- 
point pens that arrive in the mail, un- 
invited, from out-of-town charities. (By 
now we all have enough to last us for 
a long, long time and I should think 
the people in charge of these promo- 
tions would latch on to something else. 
Not those ghastly neckties, either.) 


e Baby talk in advertising copy. Ex- 
pressions like “auntie” crop up when 
the darling moppets, bursting with pre- 
mature wisdom, extol the virtues of a 
product. 


e Heavily-perfumed deodorants which 
infiltrate the kitchen with their inap- 
propriate odor. 


e Too single-minded devotion to a 
rather limited editorial theme. (Vogue's 
last “more-taste-than-money” issue fea- 
tured a subsidiary “red-shoe-red” motif 
which led to approximately 39 adver- 
tisements featuring 71 red shoes and 
22, more in the editorial text. A surplus 
of a good thing, in my opinion.) 

e “Mixed nuts” that turn out to be 
predominantly peanuts. 


e Direct-mail letters that begin “A 
friend has given us your name and...” 


e Cheap exploitation of the outer space 
theme in advertising. Radio has been 
a particular offender in this respect. 


e Vague use of the word “imported.” 
“Imported” from where? I always want 
to know. 

e Dependence upon the expression 
“Madison Avenue” to signify the ad- 
vertising world, since so many agencies 
are not located there. 


e Oversalted canned soups. (Seems to 
me lately the “chef” has been pouring 


state for eight months has been culti-with a careless hand.) 
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Woman's touch on packagi 


At the package design firm of | 
Nash Associates, “The Woman's Vi 
point” is represented by no less a ] 
son than Mrs. Jim Nash. A vice-pr 
dent, secretary and treasurer of 
firm, she’s apt to be out in the kite 
seeing whether her not-too-well-e 
cated maid can follow a manufactur 
directions. Knowing how ea 
women get “mad” at a product, kn 
ing that cookbooks can’t keep pace ¥ 
new food items, Mrs. Nash edits 
re-edits in the hope that anyone | 
reads will attain success. 

Although Mrs. N. believes that p: 
ages should have a strong impact 
supermarket shelves, she also beli 
they should look well in the ho 
(One of my own pet theories.) 

With this in mind, she has hel 
design: 1) a box for Scotties facial 
sues that, when the top has been 
moved, retains a minimum of bi 
identification and thus looks nice in 
bathroom; 2) a pink-and-blue cig 
case that no woman need be ashai 
to carry in an evening bag, and 3) a 
tergent bottle that looks presentabl 
an open kitchen shelf. (Welcome x 
to me since I hate imprisoning” 
quently used items behind cupb 
doors.) 

In the course of our conversatio 
also picked up a few tricks of the tt 
Mrs. Nash helped sell more salt for 
Owl by featuring non-food uses on 
package, more pancake mix for 4 
Jemima by featuring unusual lunel 
and dinner recipes. She also he 
modernize the venerable “Baker 
so consumers would feel the pro 
is up-to-date. 4 


+ 


Old-fashioned Be 


Having neglected to pack a 
on a recent trip, I went to the - 
drugstore for a tube. i 
“What kind?” asked the clerk—a 
realized it’s been a good many } 
since I made my own selection. | 
there be any misunderstanding 
hasten to add that this is one purt 
my husband makes with his 7 
needs.) “Oh, any kind,” said 1. 
The clerk handed me a mini 
tube of Squibb’s. No stripes, no § 
color, no chlorophyll, no Fluoristai 
WD-9, no GL-70. Just old-fashi 
pink toothpaste, pepped up with 
tle magnesium hydroxide. 5 
For one who has long looked w 
skeptical eye at extravagant ae 
claims, for one who is wary of 
ous frills, it was a thoroughly « 
ful change. 
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TIME, People and Togetherness... 


As Time magazine put it on its PEOPLE page (along with a photograph of 
me Dancer Marge Champion handing a Togetherness award to Lady Bird Johnson), 
x Togetherness “Some 550 ladies slogged through Washington’s D. C.’s record snowfall 


> 


Washington 


Awards (14 in.) to attend a luncheon .. .’ 
The luncheon was a unique event, third in the series of annual 
Togetherness presentations by the District of Columbia State Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. Again quoting Time, 
“Lurking in the background were the affair’s co-sponsors, McCall’s and the 
Hecht Co., the capital’s big department store chain.” 
Also lurking in the background: the undeniable power of a word that 
has achieved meaning in all echelons of American life, creating its own major 
traditions and enlisting the support of the nation’s best hearts and minds. 


Winning Women... 


The Togetherness awards are Tiffany sterling bowls, given to the women of 
Washington, D. C. who are outstanding in “fulfilling the spirit of Togetherness, 
not only in the home, but also in professional, community and civic 
responsibilities.” Presentations this year were made on February 17 

by Marge and Gower Champion to: 


The Honorable Frances Payne Bolton... Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson... 

The Honorable Alice K. Leopold...Mrs. Perle Mesta... 

Madame Wilhelm de Munthe Morgenstierne... Mrs. Bonaro W. Overstreet... 
Mrs. William P. Rogers... Mrs. Nathan F. Twining... Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel 


Past winners have included: Mrs. Richard M. Nixon, Mrs. Herbert 
Brownell, Mrs. Alben W. Barkley, Mrs. Arthur Radford, Mrs. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Mrs. Peter Marshall and many other nationally-known and locally 
admired feminine leaders. 

Each year, the top winner (Mrs. William P. Rogers at this event) 
also receives a $1,000 Togetherness cash award from the Hecht Co. which is 
turned over to the charity or causes of the recipient’s choice. 


To The Stars... 


Otis Lee Wiese, Editor and Publisher of McCall’s, summed up the 

national meaning of Togetherness in his address to the luncheon by pointing out 
that “an ability to move in the direction of the stars” is not determined 

by scientific knowledge alone, but must include all the resources of human 
relationships and understanding in America today. 


* The registered trademark of McCalls, the magazine of Togetherness 
... circulation now more than 5,300,000 / Copyright 1958 McCall Corporation 
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ome trends that 
affle media people 


Watch for a rash of interpretations, 
farting any day, on what’s happening 
) advertising expenditures. Here are 
ome first quarter trends that seem to 
uzzle a good many media people: 
'Companies are supposed to be 
yatching ad expenditures with eagle 
yes, but the medium that costs most 
9 use, television, is gaining the most 
usiness. 


. And that’s despite television’s in- 
reasingly noticeable “tune-out” trend. 
‘or instance, those high-priced tele- 
ision specials lose, on the average, 
5% of their audiences during the 
hows. So did New Year’s Day’s three 
owl football games. Even Perry 
Jomo, tops among regular non-western 
rogram fare, now loses a quarter of 
is audience. 

The medium with bargains for 
verybody, network radio, faces the 
rorst problems (partly “iffy” business, 
Many five years of red ink). 


_ The ladies supposedly dominate buy- 
09, but women’s and home magazines 
te down in lineage, while men’s 
sagazines are either holding their own 
't showing lineage gains. 

The newspapers, traditionally the 
umily’s buying bible, are suffering 
that looks like will be the worst dip 
(nong media in national advertising. 
Sunday newspaper circulation _ is 
own slightly, but Sunday supplement 
“age is soaring in the opposite di- 
ction. 


| Sametime, the spur ting-circulation 
‘ass magazines aren't doing quite that 


; so far, advertisers seem more 
eoceupied with copy than choice of 
dia. Some want a “different” sell 
* fear the usual will bore the public, 
g life tough for the agencies. 
want a hard sell, making life 
for the media. One magazine— 
gh it’s virtually alone—continues 
| down all “claim” advertising as 


“not the kind we want.” But its top 
brass make sure to soften the refusal 
with an explanatory lunch. 

In short, to some media people, ad- 
vertisers don’t appear to be acting very 
logically. Maybe so, but except for 
one or two afflicted industries such as 
major appliances and automobiles, 
about as much ad money as ever seems 
to be around for the asking—a safe 
enough trend to pursue. 


Reok ROm ak 


Admittedly it’s a tiny one, but the 
first crack has appeared in media's 
dike protecting the 15% commission. 
Editor & Publisher, the newspaper 
trade magazine, ran an editorial sug- 
gestion that media quit the 15%, lower 
rates and let advertisers pay for ad- 
vertising services the way they want. 

It’s been clear for some time that 
the lower-rate media such as newspa- 
pers and radio see much less risk in 
ending the 15% than do higher-rate 
media such as magazines, on which 
agencies make much bigger commission 
money. Obviously, too, the newspa- 
pers can use an aggressive sales ma- 
neuver. 

We doubt that the newspapers will 
abandon the 15%, but this much is 
worth speculation: the 15% is already 
shaky in network television. Should the 
newspapers defect, the burden of de- 
fending the commission would fall 
largely on the magazines, a medium 
that’s had enough of the defensive 


lately. 
* * * * 


The Houston Chronicle sponsors a 
vast test in early May issues of the 
power of ROP color vs. black & white 
newspaper advertising. If enough ad- 
vertisers want it, the Chronicle will 
even run a three-way split-run test of 
full color vs. spot color vs. black & 
white, all at the usual rates. 

The Chronicle is among the few 


‘newspapers currently making research 


news—e.g., its recent duplication study 
of Houston papers by Alfred Politz Re- 
search, Inc. Its forthcoming ROP color 
study follows the Milwaukee Journal's 


ColoROPtics of last summer. That 
study did a good job of checking im- 
pact of the two types of ads, but 
wasn't as strong in its effort to dig 
out actual buying results. 

* * * x 

We hope the Advertising Research 
Foundation gets to work fast on its 
next project, which is the All Media 
Study. For one thing, that venture is 
vitally needed. Its eventual aim: to 
make it possible for the first time to 
compare cost-per-thousand among. all 
the media. For another thing, the proj- 
ect moves ARF into the area it prob- 
ably really belongs in: as a sort of basic 
research laboratory for all marketing. 

Finally, the ARF simply must speed 
up. Too much is needed these days for 
it to dawdle—for instance, not even a 
start has been made in researching ad- 
vertising’s effect on sales. As ARF it- 
self has pointed out, and as the Frey 
Report made clearer than ever, that’s 
the industry’s primary unsolved prob- © 
lem. 

* * * * 

Several moves in the magazine me- 
dium of interest to advertisers: Farm 
Journal’s paring of its guarantee to 
eliminate subscribers not bona fide 
farmers; Ladies’ Home Journal’s offer 
of split-runs either by number of copies 
or four geographical regions; Life’s 
quick closing date for two-color as 
well as black & white ads; first merged 
issue of Everywoman’s and Family Cir- 
cle set for June with a 5,000,000 rate 
base (an event that cuts the number 
of women’s service magazines to five 
from eight only two years ago). 


* * * * 

Now Parade has followed the news- 
weekly trend of plugging competitors, 
too, in its ads (“What a foursome— 
This Week, Parade, American Weekly, 
Family Weekly”). That technique is 
supposed to alert advertisers to vigor- 
ously growing media fields, and to 
second—or third—spot members. 

* * * * 

Recent and memorable from media’s 
editorial side: Ed Murrow’s interview 
with Harry Truman over CBS-TV; 
Life’s effort to search out and publish 
how the Russian Revolution started; 
Satevepost’s preview (published at a 
pretty penny) of David Douglas Dun- 
can’s photographic study of Picasso; 
CBS Radio’s presentation of opposition 
views in Britain, France, the U.S.; 
Life’s none too reassuring look at the 
U.S. school system; the Newsweek- 
sponsored survey (made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board) of 
whither capital expenditures—a study 
field, incidentally, the business press 
once had all to itself. 
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Examples of the power of a few words in print 


\\ hat happens when 
you catch a lady’s eyer 


T WAS LIKE something out of Dickens—little boys of 
I ten jailed with veteran criminals. Here, in America, 
in the 20th century! Mrs. Brown grew angrier by the 
minute as she read about it in Reader’s Digest. Handing 
the magazine to her husband, she urged him, in the tone 
of a woman with a bee up her sleeve, to “do something 
about it!” 


The story was a plea to “Get the Children Out of 
Jail,” and her husband was in a position to try, for he 
was New York State Senator Lowell H. Brown. 


‘“Reader’s Digest started our fight on behalf of chil- 
dren,”’ writes Senator Brown. “Using that widely read 
article as ammunition, I introduced bills to get children 
out of jails, and to remove adult criminals from boys’ 
reformatories. Thanks to the power of a few words in 
print, young people under 16 are no longer detained in 
jails, and adult criminals are out. of boys’ reform- 
atories, in New York.” 


Discussing similar reforms in many other states, 
James V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau of Prisons of 
the U. S. Department of Justice, has this to say: “The 
Digest made a direct contribution, since it awakened 
such a vast public to the problem.” 


Important things have a way of happening when 
people read about a cause, or a product, or an 
idea in Reader’s Digest—and often the action is 
sparked by women readers. 


It isn’t surprising. Nowadays, 
when women have more school- 
ing than men, and when a third 
of our married women work out- 
side their homes, the American 
““woman’s world’ grows larger 
and more interesting 
all the time. So you 
would expect a wo- 
man’s favorite maga- 
zine to be the same as 
her husband’s. It is. 

Reader’s Digest is 
read by more men— 
and by more women 
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—than any other magazine in the world. More than 3. 
million Americans read this magazine every month— 
and over 17 million of those readers are women. | 
And people turn to the Digest more often, too. , 
recent study* has shown that the average man read 
his copy on 4.6 different days; the average woman, o1 
5.8 different days. i 
Every issue of the Digest is read at least 168 
million times—over 99,630,000 times by women ~ 
alone. No other magazine studied, including those 
edited expressly for women, is turned to half as 
often by American women—or by American men. ~ 
Women have faith in Reader’s Digest—the kind o 
faith that leads to action. And they respond to product 
as well as to causes they read about in its pages. 


Another case where a few words in print 
generated a lot of power 
In 1950 Reader’s Digest published an article about Mrs 


Lane Bryant. It was simply a human-interest stor, 
about a woman who had pioneered in the fashio 


é 
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Hbusmess, Yet it brightened the lives of hundreds of 


thousands of women and girls—and it gave a consider- 
Lble boost to Lane Bryant’s sales. Women already knew 
of Mrs. Bryant as the “inventor” of ready-to-wear 

aternity clothes. Less well known were other Lane 
Bryant fashions especially designed for tall women, 


chubby girls, and others cast in a generous mold. 


What happened when women read about these inno- 
vations in Reader’s Digest? Lane Bryant stores doubled 
their sales of Tall Girl clothes in one year, and 150,000 
plump young ladies promptly joined the Lane Bryant 
Chubby Club. Mailings to expectant mothers quad- 


rupled that same year, and retailers and manufacturers. 


all over the world began to pour inquiries and orders in- 
to Lane Bryant headquarters. 


The widely read article in Reader’ s 
Digest served as ammunition to 
get children out of jatls 


The selling power of words in print 


° Adolph’s Meat Tenderizer had been selling at the rate 
»f half a million dollars’ worth a year. Three weeks after 
Reader’s Digest published a Report to Consumers about 
t, sales jumped to a 20-million-dollar annual rate. 


» The manufacturers of a rug cleaner, Glamorene, 
oped eventually to reach a half-million-dollar annual 
rolume. Then the Digest told its readers about Glamo- 
‘ene: more than 10 million dollars’ worth was sold the 
lext year. 


| An atmosphere of faith and confidence is essen- 

tial if an advertiser’s message is to thrive and 
produce results. Hundreds of advertisers have 
found that the Reader’s Digest provides such an 
atmosphere. 
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How National Cash Register 
used the power of Reader’s Digest 


National Cash Register has used 15 pages in Reader’s 
Digest to explain to shoppers the operation of its new 
Change Computing Cash Register. 

S. C. Allyn, president of National, stated the com- 
pany’s objective this way: “Our problem was to reach 
the greatest possible number of shoppers with messages 
that would be seen, read, and understood. We used 
Reader’s Digest extensively because it has the greatest 
magazine readership—as well as the largest circulation 
in the world.” 


People have faith in 


eader’s Dige st 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. S. 
111% million copies bought monthly. 
*“A Study of Seven Publications,’ conducted by Alfred Politz 


Research, Inc. For a copy of the summary and highlights, write to 
Reader’s Digest, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 
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STRICTLY 
BUSINESS 
® 


by Scotty Sawyer 


First thoughts on ISIM 

From the sidelines, the creation of an 
International Society for Industrial Mar- 
keting, as envisioned in the recommen- 
dations of the NIAA Task Force, ap- 
pears to be a membership-building de- 
vice and nothing much else. 

This is not bad. It is commendable 
for any organization to think in terms 
of more members and, in turn, more 
headquarters services for each mem- 
ber. And in this case, the mingling of 
advertising people and marketing peo- 
ple should have benefits accruing to 
both. 

Furthermore, the “marketing con- 
cept” is not new to NIAA. For several 
years the theme of its annual confer- 
ence has been closely related to mar- 
keting. 

Thus far the effort has been in the 
direction of making marketing men out 
of advertising men. How much has 
been accomplished I have no way of 
knowing, but I suspect very little. Per- 
haps in some big companies, probably 
not in small companies. 

Still, the trend is in the right direc- 
tion, I hope, and NIAA is wise in wish- 
ing to have a leading voice in the noble 
endeavor. 

Nevertheless, it is questionable 
whether the best way to bring this 
about is by setting up a completely 
new association structure embracing 
marketing men. It might even draw 
a wider dividing line between advertis- 
ing men and marketing men. 

So it looks to me too much like an 
attempt to enlist new memberships 
from people who already have an asso- 
ciation of their own (which, I suspect, 
offers more of concrete value to its 
members than NIAA does or ISIM 
might) at the cost of a diminishing 
amount of attention paid to matters 
concerning what happens to be the 
main occupation of almost all present 
members, including publishers, agencies 
and advertisers. 

What also worries me is my recol- 
lection of the many occasions in my 
NIAA history when, at both national 
and chapter level, a strong bid has 
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been made to attract to meetings men 
whose jobs are not directly connected 
with advertising. “This is the kind of 
program which should interest your 
sales manager,” says the program 
chairman; “he'll thank you for bringing 
him along.” And so many times, un- 
fortunately, the program has proved to 
be a waste of the non-advertising man’s 
time. 

Advertising managers may feel free 
to take off a day or an evening to 
meet with and drink with their media 
rep friends, and if the speaker offers 
nothing, at least the drinks were free 
and good fellowship abounded. But 
that’s not enough for sales managers 
who have been promised more than 
booze and gossip. And it won't be 
enough for marketing men who 1) al- 
ready have their AMA, 2) aren’t pally 
with the media reps, and 3) probably 
don’t drink as much as advertising peo- 
ple do. 

What I am getting at, of course, is 
this: is it necessary to construct an 
entirely new edifice when we still have 
room in our present building? 

I have thought for some time that 
the NIAA should change its name to 
National Industrial Marketing Associa- 
tion. That wouldn’t hurt much, except 
for new letterheads, new membership 
cards, and a new sign on the door. 
(And it might have a good chance of 
being voted.) Immediately, the organi- 
zation would become and be a market- 
ing association—without any of the tor- 
tures of going out of business and then 
starting in again as something else. 

And, best of all, it would avoid the 
tisk of any of the following tragedies: 
1) collapse of the Task Force proposal 
at voting time (a second flop on top of 
the recent publishing venture would 
be a crusher to NIAA); 2) defection of 
some dissident members and _ possibly 
even chapters should the Task Force 
motion pass; and 3) the possibility of 
failure by the ultimate organization (as 
ISIM) to fulfill either its own hopes for 
increased membership or its member- 
ship’s hopes for something more prof- 
itable than they've been getting from 
NIAA. 


It should be possible, within 
present structure and under the 1 
I’ve suggested, to put more and ; 
emphasis upon marketing and 
while helping to improve the Ic 
the professional ad man, to attra 
new kind of membership with s 
thing more legitimate than a prospe 

In other words, let’s move slowly 
with less drastic dislocation. 


Reprint orders— 
a weak argument 


Purchases of article reprints 
always impressed me as _ pretty 
evidence of reader interest; “87 
requests for article reprints” cat 
translated into “eight requests for 
cle reprints totalling 87,000 coy 
out of which seven were probabl 
tributable to the fact that some 
vertiser got his name mentioned i 
article. 

Further thought: when an adve 
wants to distribute article rep 
doesn’t that admit the possibility 
the circulation of the article in 


‘ magazine wasn’t considered adeq 


It would be refreshing to hear 
rep say: “We never get any order 
article reprints. All the people 
should be interested saw the ar 
in the magazine.” 


The age of specialization 

In this business, there’s a public 
for just about everything. 

A new one in the business f 
field is called Diseases of the ( 
and Rectum. . 

Our media director says he wov 
be at all surprised, in this age of 
cialization, to see it soon become 
separate publications. 


The color vote 


Reading through a collect 
“Target Reports” (verbatim comm 


on ads by readers), I got the impre 
that color ads were liked to a gr 
extent than I had thought. Then ] 
covered that it was the same re 
expressing his preference for cole 


times. % 


By happenstance Mr. Sawyer 
voted most of his column in | 
issue to a subject which is ¢ 
treated at some length in an art 
beginning on the facing page. 

two articles are diametrically 
posed, not only physically, but : 
in viewpoint. At some later | 
| Tide will publish its own edito 
opinion on the proposal to cha 
the National Industrial Adve 
Assn. to the International Soci 
Industrial Marketing. The Ed 
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NIAA or ISIM? 


A bold step is being proposed to industrial 
advertisers: change the name of your association, 
and change its purpose, too. Since 1922 the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association (NIAA) has 
been servicing its members (now about 4,300) with 
an organizational structure so understaffed and, 
occasionally, misdirected that it has been fre- 
quently attacked in recent years as “ineffectual.” 

Today, however, an NIAA task force, working 
since last June, has come up with its proposal: 
call yourself the International: Society for Industrial 
Marketing (ISIM), and make “total” marketing your 
credo, with the customer your goal. 

If this doesn’t sound revolutionary, it should. 
Many industrial advertisers admittedly are naive 
about getting their goods off the assembly line 
and into customers’ hands. The idea that ISIM 
would be a working force in this jungle of uncer- 
tainties is, in itself, a fascinating concept. 

How, then, are NIAA members reacting to it? 
It is too soon to get a real consensus, but a safe 
guess is that many advertising executive members 
of NIAA visualize ISIM as their enemy. Their rea- 
son: ISIM would place all its emphasis on manage- 
ment teamwork that would integrate the adver- 
tising function with eight others, such as product 
planning, personnel development and sales, 


How would ISIM accomplish this? Generally, it 
would hope to balance productivity (up 64% since 
1946) with distribution (up only 22% since 1946). 
More specifically, it would hope to upgrade indus- 
trial marketing and ISIM (the NIAA counts only 
43 of the 500 largest industrials as members) in 
terms of: membership, objectives, activities, organi- 
zation structure, finance and prestige. 


Certainly, not the least of these is “prestige.” 
Even the use of “Society” in the title of ISIM is 
planned toward this end, as are the plans for tying 
industrial marketing more closely with seats of 
higher education (and their graduates). To put 
teeth in plans such as these, ISIM recommends allo- 
cation of enough money to hire a staff to carry out 


decisions of ISIM management (a major shortcom- 
ing of NIAA). 


Is all of this too ambitious, too premature and 
too complicated to sell NIAA members? Possible 
failure notwithstanding, NIAA has overcome one 
prime problem: it now realizes industrials compete 
with consumer companies for the best people, the 
best management, and the best marketing ideas. 


Here the chairman of the NIAA implementation 
committee (for ISIM) gives TIDE readers his thinking 
on why & how ISIM would work. 


) | 

| by Charles E. St. Thomas 
_ communication specialist 
marketing services division 
"General Electric Co. 

| 


| Marketing is being generally re- 
trded as the concept of managing a 
‘isiness so that the needs and wants 
‘nown or unknown) of the customer 
i@ identified, understood and con- 


j 
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Hered in the making of each business 
|scision. 

‘This, in fewer words, is customer- 
ienting the entire business (engineer- 
g, manufacturing, employe relations, 
lance, etc.). 

‘There are few who would deny that 
is approach to business management 
\gaining wide general acceptance (in- 
istrial & consumer). I suspect, how- 
ler, that we are seeing only the initial, 
esent-day effects of this concept. 
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But this acceptance, per se, brings 
related problems with which many 
businesses are finding it difficult to 
cope. For example: 


e How does management get full ac- 
ceptance—by all functions and at all 
levels—of the marketing concept? 


e How does a business develop the 
organizational structure for its product 
& market which will best assure a 
working marketing concept? 


e How does a business fill the organi- 
zation table vacancies with capable, 
knowledgeable people, trained in ad- 


vanced marketing management meth- 
ods? 


e How does a business further de- 
velop the members of its marketing 
team to more effectively integrate all 
marketing effort? 

In other businesses professional so- 
cieties are providing helpful assistance 
on such problems. But industrial mar- 


keting people—those immersed in total 
marketing management (marketing vice- 
president, marketing manager, etc.) and 
functional management (managers of 
sales, product planning, advertising, 
etc.)—get’ no such aid. At least, not 
from any single source. 

These approaches have been made to 
provide the required help: 

1) A limited number of capable or- 
ganizations do exist in this country 
which, by their objectives and activities, 
provide worthwhile help in single, spe- 
cialized marketing functional areas. 
(Such as in sales, or in advertising or 
marketing research.) 

2) Such organizations, however, have 
not specialized in the industrial interests 
of these functions. Instead, they have 
served both industrial and consumer 
practitioners, usually emphasizing the 
consumer, 

A nine-man NIAA task force dis- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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by Conover-Mast... 
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AVIATION 


AVIATION AGE 


LRP RNA PAPEL IAS AGATE OS 
BIMBTE - GUSSNER - SBRCOCIOTE 


AVIATION AGE 


Pp icra asses - ‘spacocrett 


Aviation Age 

Published monthly for technical 
“management men who design, en- 
gineer and build — Aircraft — Mis- 
siles — Spacecraft. 


Two-section personnel rocket depicted in flight from earth into orbit. 
courtesy Convair 


How to reach the men 
who design, develop, produce— 
aircraft, missiles, spacecraft 


Missiles, spacecraft, high-performance military aircraft and mod 
transports are all products of one industry—AVIATION. Big, spra 
ing plants—a lot of people working in them—a multi-billion dol 
market concentrated among a few hundred major units. The probl 
this posed, and its solution are explained in the adjacent column. B 
are of great importance to aviation marketers. 


a 
wy, ston ~ 


How to Set Uy a PDs & 


Business /Commercial Aviation Construction Equipment Mill & Faetory 
Published monthly for the men Who Published monthly for buyers of ‘For production and ma 
manage, operate and maintain equipment and materials in the engineering men—re 
business and commercial aircraft. widespread construction market:  _—s the _ methods, equipme 
contracting, government, industrial. plies used through 
oe Se Published monthly 


oblem: Identify and cover the important buying influ- 
ses within these units and their military counterparts, men 
fh management authority but technical job functions, the 
ly men technically qualified to evaluate, recommend and 
acify the materials, components, equipment used in today’s 
d tomorrow’s aircraft, missiles, spacecraft. 


tu won’t find these technical specialists listed in direc- 
‘ies; it’s practically impossible for a subscription canvasser 
reach them. 


dlution: Personal contact with on-the-spot personnel 
10 pinpoint these men and take the time to do so because 
sy know AVIATION AGE fills vital information needs. 


studying these needs you find that whether aviation’s 
szhnical management men are concerned with aircraft, mis- 
es or spacecraft, their problems overlap technological 
eas in all three. And as these projects grow more complex, 
eir greatest need is for better communications— above all 
industry-wide technical medium to keep them abreast of 
shnical developments in their own specialized fields and 
formed on related technical areas affecting their individual 
oject responsibilities. 
\ 


re, there are other publications serving the aviation indus- 
s ‘Some carry general news, others concentrate on a single 
gment of the field. But there is only one industry-wide 
shnical information service, with the largest circulation 
ong the engineers, scientists, technical management men 
sponsible for the design development, production of air- 
ait, missiles, spacecraft— AVIATION AGE. 


ssults for advertisers? AVIATION AGE is the industry’s most 
juiry-productive magazine. That it gets results is borne 
t by the 2956 pages of display advertising which ran in 
97, making AVIATION AGE one of the top ten monthly pub- 
ations in advertiser acceptance . . . industrial or consumer 
. published in the United States. 


r further information contact AVIATION AGE, 205 East 42nd 
eet, New York 17, New York. 


Dynamic/market coverage... 


building a magazine for the buyers in a market and 
focusing so sharply on their interests that nobody 
but buyers would read it... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 


discovering the best method of getting the maga- 
zine to the important buyers, and to nobody else... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 


forever checking with readers to make sure the 
Magazine serves their needs, that they read it 
regularly... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 


perpetual dissatisfaction with every known pub- 
lishing method and technique— including our own. 


Take readership, for example 


At Conover-Mast we don’t guess about readership. 
We find out. Six magazines use some form of con- 
trolled circulation. At regular intervals the readers 
must answer Certification questionnaires asking: 


1. Is your name, title and address correct? 
2. Are you reading (the magazine) and finding it useful? 


3. Do you wish to continue receiving it? 


Direct questions. No sales talk. The reader must 
answer “‘‘yes” to questions 2 and 3, or he’s replaced 
at once. All returns are audited and ready for you 
to inspect. 


Certification costs $65,000 a year. Why do we do 
it when most other publishers don’t go beyond 
verifying addresses? Simply this: to assure adver- 
tisers they’ll get active readership as well as hand- 
picked circulation...when they schedule Conover- 
Mast magazines. 


ynamiC /Market coverage 


VOLUME : 
FEN aa 


soeck to cost redsc 


& Volume Feeding Management 

- Published monthly for volume 
feeding specialists in restaurants, 
hotels, schools and colleges, clubs, 
hospitals, employee seceine facil- 
ities, etc. : 


b published 
iving purchasing 
tion on modern buy- 
on and signifi- 


sonover-Mast PUBLICATIO! 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 1/7, 


Resdansh” \ Develuprtiont 


HORBR RAR RE 


Aviation Age — Research and 
Development Technical Handbook 


Published annually as technical 
reference and buying guide for 
engineers and other technical man- 
agement men responsible for sys- 
tems engineering of Aircraft — 
Missiles — Spacecraft. 


io 
a! 
> 


N.Y. 


7 iri 
hiation de 


TECHNICAL HANDBOOK 


toxreryan 


Conaver-Mast Purchasing Directory — 
For purchasing and plant engi- 
neering executives who need 
quick, accurate and complete in- — 
formation on sources of industrial 
products. Total annual circulation 
is 27,000 copies. 
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(Continued from page 37) 
covered a very real need for a profes- 
sional society to concern itself with the 
problems of those in a total industrial 
marketing operation. After studying the 
problem carefully for about one year, 
the task force recently recommended 
to the NIAA the forming of an In- 
ternational Society for Industrial Mar- 
keting (ISIM) to fill this need in busi- 
nesses of all sizes. 

Through its research, the task force 
answered this big need with a blue- 
print for the ISIM, stating it in terms 
of other detailed needs: 


NEED NO. 1 


Greater marketing 
understanding 


Consider these three most commonly 
heard gross misconceptions of market- 
ing: That marketing is an organiza- 
tional pulling together of functions re- 
lated to the selling process; that market- 
ing is something new; that marketing 
is for the big companies alone. 

Misconception number one: that mar- 
keting is merely a clumping together of 
all the activities involved in moving a 
product from the manufacturer’s ship- 
ping platform to the customer’s front 
door. This definition is a short-sighted 
one, because it does not really position 
marketing as a fundamental contributor 
to industry. And, unfortunately, it is 
this purely functional approach to mar- 
keting that has resulted (in many in- 
stances) in the mere shifting of titles 
from sales to marketing, with no basic 
change in the business’s operation. 

Marketing should not imply merely 
a shifting of organization charts, re- 
sponsibilities and titles. Its real defini- 
tion must include an orientation of 
every facet of the business (engineer- 
ing, production, etc.) to the customer. 
Under this definition, marketing be- 
comes a philosophy for the total busi- 
ness; an umbrella under which each 
business function operates, with the 
wants and needs of the customer as 
the prime criterion against which all 
business decisions and strategies are 
weighed. Under this definition, struc- 
‘tures and titles become only the way 
in which we bring about this total 
orienting of the business to the cus- 
tomer. From another standpoint, the 
acceptance of marketing as a total 
business philosophy certainly implies 
that marketing is, of itself, an end. The 
functional, organizational structuring 
of the business is only a means to at- 
tain this end not an end in itself. 

Misconception number two: that the 
marketing philosophy is something 
new. I suspect that this feeling stems 
from the wide acceptance of the ques- 
tionable definition of marketing, which 
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describes it as a pulling together of 
functions such as product planning, 
advertising and sales promotion, mar- 
keting research, sales, etc. If, on the 
other hand, we view marketing as the 
orienting of the total business to the 
customer, we find that in reality busi- 
ness is really returning to a way of 
operation that it has known for the 
past 150 years. 

Consider the early entrepreneurs, 
with their general stores, blacksmith 
shops or harness-making factories. The 
proprietors of these businesses really 
knew their customers, and they were 
well’ aware of their true needs and 
wants because they were constantly 
and intimately associated with him. 
They ran their businesses in a true 
marketing manner. 

But, businesses, as they grew, in 
many instances lost this closeness to 
the customer, and it has been only re- 
cently that the need to return to this 
customer-oriented way of operation has 
been recognized. Admittedly, some of 
the ways in which we now go about 
attempting to discern the customer’s 
needs have changed (because of experi- 
ence and growth), but the concept is 
still unchanged. 

The third misconception: . that mar- 
keting is the exclusive property of the 
large company. If we accept the def- 
inition of marketing as being an orient- 
ing of the total business to the custo- 
mer, it becomes apparent that size 
bears no relation to whether a business 
may operate successfully under the 
philosophy. In the smaller companies. 
marketing can be of real benefit, as 
many case histories can prove. 

Creating a better understanding of 
marketing and what it can mean to 
today’s business is of far more than 
passing importance. Today’s industrial 
manager has far fewer chances to be 
wrong in the business decisions he 
makes than did his predecessor. The 
cost of market development, of plant 
and equipment investments, of labor 
turnover—to name but a few—have 
risen tremendously in the past twenty 
years. 

Hence, the business decisions involv- 
ing these expenditures must be made 
with a sound knowledge of the custo- 
mer’s true needs and wants (for today 
and, moré importantly, for tomorrow). 
A few wrong decisions of this magni- 
tude will quickly put even the most 
economically sound concern out of 
business. 


NEED NO. 2 


To cross-breed marketing 
knowledge 
Today no single organization, pub- 
lication or other communications actiy- 
ity is concerned solely with cross-breed- 


ing existing knowledge about total 
dustrial marketing management p) 
lems. | 

Recognizing this need, ISIM will 
vote a major share of its activi 
toward this objective, with sev 
parallel approaches to accomplishm 

Services—The national headquar 
will carry out several communicat: 
services, including a publication so 
concerned with marketing managen 
problems and their solution; publ 
tions and film library; national semi 
on critical marketing problems; an 
nual national meeting. 

Chapters — Strategically locatec 
areas with a high degree of in 
trial marketing activity, chapters 
(through their meetings and other 
tivities) be a constant source for 
type of marketing knowledge. To | 
assure this, membership will be o 
company basis, with only those i 
viduals actively engaged in marke 
management (either total marke 
management or marketing functi 
management) eligible. 


NEED NO. 3 


To train young people 

Industrial marketing people | 
stantly are facing the problem of tr 
ing young people at the graduate 
undergraduate level as well as du 
their early years with the compam 

While many colleges and univ 
ties do offer graduate and undergr: 
ate work in marketing, very few 
cialize in industrial marketing. It 
be argued that this training is 
critically important because the f 
is (as it should be) on fundamen 
which are adaptable to either consu 
or industrial marketing. 

This is true, at least to a high deg 
but it should be remembered that 
period is usually when the student 
cides where his opportunities are. 
least for the foreseeable future. A 
with a major four or six-year cont 
tration on consumer marketing in 
college classes, he naturally belie 
this to be his area of greatest op 
tunity. In this respect, the colleges 
not at fault; rather, industry is for 
clearly thinking through its needs 
making them known to the univé 
ties. ? 

ISIM will devote considerable ef 
to encouraging colleges and univé 
ties to include far more informatior 
industrial marketing in their currie 

However, this does not help s 
the second problem—how to fur 
train the young man who has b 
taken on in one of the industrial 1 
keting functional positions (advertis 
sales, product planning, etc.). In st 
companies, where size and numbe | 
“trainees” permits, this is acecomp 
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emally, on a planned and_pro- 


ed basis. Such activities are often 


ai the capacity of many industrial 


<j 


s because of their size. But their 
are just as great or perhaps 


eater. 

While individuals in this “newcomer” 
regory—below the marketing manage- 
mt level—will not be eligible for 
mbership in the Society, ISIM will 
wvide the training they so critically 
juire to become future candidates for 
keting management jobs. 

Primary source for such training will 


ninars on sales, 


continuing series of 
product planning, 


a_ planned, 


keting research, etc., at the chapter 


rel, 


specializing in techniques and 


tthods. These will be open only to 
jse individuals in member companies 
10 are ineligible for membership be- 
ase they are not a part of marketing 
magement. To assure quality instruc- 
m, an initial ISIM responsibility will 
drafting outlines for these functional 
ninars, with detailed recommenda- 
ns for study topics, types of instruc- 


is 


required and reading references. 


NEED NO. 4 
influence ethical standards - 


i 


A professional society has the obli- 
tion, as spokesman for its members, 
help set standards for the field it 
rves and, as yet, this role is unfilled 
thin industrial marketing, and there 


e 


several areas of questionable prac- 


e where such concerted activity 
ould be considered. 

‘An example is ethical sloppiness by 
me business paper publishers. Mil- 
ms of industrial advertising dollars 
Lageiy are siphoned off into publica- 


ins which make little, 
Atribution toward the business they 
™port to serve. These are the pub- 


if any, real 


oe which sell their editorial col- 


hi on a one-for-one basis 


with 


jee advertising; which place read- 


2? 
jests-or-we-drop-you 


on a “fill-out-so-many-literature-re- 
basis; which 
vide practically no editorial con- 


pution but concentrate on a scissors 


a pastepot operation; 


which pad 


Mir mastheads with names of secre- 


“es and others as 


, 
| 
D 


' 


“editorial assist- 
ie 

would seriously doubt whether any 
fessional organization should or 


Id try directly or by force to clean 


this type of situation (which dilutes 


| effectiveness of all business publica- 
| and, therefore, the effectiveness of 
business publication advertising). 
hee there should be little ques- 
4 


( that such a situation could be 


iiroved—by educating those who in- 
fF ap placement of industrial ad- 
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Charles E. St. 
member of the NIAA task force and the 
chairman of the committee which has 


Thomas is both a 


vertising dollars on why these dollars 
should, if they are to bring a reasonable 
return, be placed in those publications 
which are making an honest contribu- 
tion to industrial marketing, rather than 
in junk publication. 


NEED NO. 5 


Research 

To be convinced of the need for re- 
search, little more is required than a 
tabulation of some of the great voids of 
knowledge which exist: 

e How can sales and advertising really 
be effectively integrated, from the ob- 
jective-setting step to the customer-im- 
pression or contact step? 

e How does the product planning func- 
tion effectively assume the role of trans- 
lating customer needs and requirements 
to engineering and to manufacturing? 
e How can an industrial ad be meas- 
ured against specific objectives for that 
ad, rather than today’s “popularity con- 
test” approach to judging an ad’s ef- 
fectiveness in terms of relative atten- 
tion-getting ability which may have 
little or no relation to that ad’s real 
purpose. 

e How can the rapidly advancing tech- 
niques of data processing be applied 
to pricing, to order handling, to prod- 
uct scheduling and to inventory con- 
trol? 

This is far from a complete list—but 
it illustrates the thesis that many op- 
portunities do exist for concentrated 
study. ISIM will have the built-in re- 


implemented the “needs” defined by 
the task force. He is a key advocate 
of ISIM and “total” marketing. 


search facilities to cope with such re- 
search problems. Where additional. re- 
search assistance might be required, 
the organization would be in a natural 
role to act for several member com- 
panies which would have an inherent, 
pooled interest in the subjects to be 
studied. Further, the organization’s 
professional journal becomes one chan- 
nel for communicating the results of 
such research to the membership. 


THE GREATEST CONTRIBUTION 


Perhaps there exists one additional 
need within industry which has led to 
the recommendation for the creation of 
the ISIM. This one is more difficult 
to pinpoint than the foregoing, but it 
can best be described by the phrase: 
“Marketing has come of age.” 

As an increasingly important busi- 
ness function, perhaps the most impor- 
tant because of its customer orientation, 
marketing has problems and opportuni- 
ties with which an aggressive profes- 
sional society can provide real assist- 
ance. 

If there were one single, all-impor- 
tant objective for the ISIM this un- 
doubtedly would be it: to be the pro- 
fessional spokesman for marketing peo- 
ple; to provide the pooled effort that 
frequently becomes necessary to over- 
come the seemingly insurmountable 
problems, and, to do these things to 
position marketing where it will make 
a contribution to industry. a 
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CASE’S 
OMEBACK 


AD STRATEGY 


In an amazing about face, 
J. I. Case Co., once the 
most conservative of all 

the farm equipment makers, 
is on a marketing binge 
worthy of Detroit. Result: 
sales jumped 46% last year 
after a seven-year slide. 
Here’s why. 
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e The selling of farm equipment is, 
with some exceptions, pretty unin- 
spired. Sales tactics are prosaic, and 
so is the interest of the average dealer 
in making the farmer pant for a new 
hay baler or tractor. New products 
often get drab treatment in dealer cata- 
logs or unimaginative display at region- 
al sales meetings. Ad copy, too, often 
lacks the sparkle befitting an industry 
selling $2 billion worth of equipment 
a year. 

The resolute 235-pound driver of the 
tractor pictured above hopes to change 
all that. Hustling Mare J. Rojtman, 
executive vice-president and general 
manager of once conservative J. I. Case 
Co. (Racine, Wis.), is determined to 
send his company and its dealers on a 
marketing binge akin to the razzle- 
dazzle tactics of Detroit—from a broad- 


ened, color-conscious product li 
an ad budget three times bigger 
last year and featuring new ad 
(“Now you can have everything 
dreamed about”). | 


In fact, medium-size Case is 1 
Rojtman’s goal than those not t 
the company’s recent moves maj 
pect. Last November Rojtman 
veiled Case’s “1960 line” (fea 
“Terramatic” drive) under a big 
on a stretch of desert outside PI 
(Ariz.). As a 15-piece band blare 
Case rolled out 60-car-loads of € 
ment for some 3,000 guests flo\ 
the scene. The cost of the show: 
$1,000,000. The return: $154 n 
in orders from the appreciative 
ence. The desert extravagan 
merely a result, though, of the re 
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Ee ontotion going on inside the old 
Bia.) traditionally conservative 
eter of farm equipment. 

e transformation started just over 


ear ago and has not stopped yet. 
e began to overflow with marketing 


is immediately after Rojtman 
‘ged his little American Tractor 
‘p. with the older company in Janu- 
_1957*. (A White Russian emigre, 
tman was a novice when he plunged 
» the U.S. tractor business in 1948, 
ceeding spectacularly with a line of 
tors incorporating a German tank 
ismission.) 


early, Rojtman’s arrival in the 
cutive vice-president’s chair marks 
wning point for Case. Before Rojt- 
n, Case was hurt by an aging man- 
ment, then the dwindling size of 
farm market. Farm machinery sales 
Ided from their 2.3 billion peak in 
19 to $1.7 billion in 1956. Case’s 
2s fell faster: from $156 million in 
{9, when Case returned a $17.6 mil- 
1 profit, to $82 million in 1956, with 
51,000,000 loss. But — in the first 
r of Rojtman’s reign, fiscal 1957, 
ss jumped 46% and _ profits hit 
und $1,000,000. ** 

[he big question, of course, is how 


Case do it? 


Rojtman’s first act was to put some 
troit thinking on Case’s production 
2, Always engineering-minded, Case 
s as style-conscious with its product 
ign as with its spittooned offices. 
jtman ordered all equipment com- 
tely redesigned. Hulking machines 
recessed headlights, two - toned 
nt jobs and other perkish features. 
txplains Case’s new boss: “We'll 
ke the sale on the strength of en- 
ering superiority, but we must 
ke the product appealing so the 
mer will take the trouble to analyze 
product. We must bring our farm 
tor at par with the luxury look of 
modern car the farmer is buying 
y. 
"0 give the Case line “a demon- 


| 
— 


*merger with American gives Case an incus- 
‘division making such products as tractors, 

and loaders for construction, earth- 
@ and road-building fields. Today, Case’s 
# employes work in seven plants located in 
istates. Case, Oliver Corp., and Minneapolis- 
are the small firms in the farm equip- 
- Market, trail the industry giants: Inter- 
nal Harvester and John Deere Co. 


te , 
€n though there is a current trend to sales 
‘ed farm equipment, rather than sales of new 
| Sales of most companies went up last year, 
tially in the fourth quarter. Ford’s Tractor 
(plement division scored a 19% sales increase 
\g 1957. Deere & Co. enjoyed a 24% sales 
jase, if partly due to comparison with strike- 
fssed 1956. Both International Harvester Co. 
: Chalmers Co., while suffering sharp 
4 in construction and industrial sales, showed 
‘i their farm equipment divisions. The 
er firms, Minneapolis-Moline Co., and the 
© Corp. also scored noteworthy sales in- 
last year, the latter’s first quarter report 
Sales up 18% over a similar period last 
ae 
oe: 


-. 
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strable_ difference” Rojtman_ installed 
what Case promoters call “Terramatic” 
transmission in the crawler and Case-o- 
matic Drive in wheel tractors. Case 
claims such innovations permit heavier 
pulling jobs automatically without the 
shifting drudgery required by conven- 
tional transmissions. 

When done, Rojtman poured several 
million dollars \into producing what he 
confidently christened the “1960 Case- 
o-matic Line” (“It will take our competi- 
tion that long to catch up”). Not only 
were there new product features to 
meet the diversified needs of the new 
farm consumer, but brand new prod- 
ucts in a wide range of models. 


Today, Case turns out cultivating 
tools for every field task, including 12 
distinct power sizes of tractors in no 
less than 124 models. 


Rojtman also is bidding heavily for 
the off-the-farm market. He urges 
dealers to handle utility, construction 
and roadbuilding equipment as a means 
of relieving seasonal sales lulls in the 
farm market. 

Says Rojtman: “With the Case utility 
line, our local farm dealer can blanket 
the equipment requirements of the 
home builder, remodeller, general 
builder, sewer and water works con- 
tractor, landscaper, logger and those 
of the municipalities in his area.” 

As he has broadened the dealer’s 
line, however, Rojtman has pruned 
Case’s force of 5,000-6,000 dealers. To 
get fewer topflight dealers, he swiftly 
weeded out the “weak sister,” adding 


Revolutionary in concept. . 


WTLALLC prive doubles pull power 


GISTINGT POWER SIZES 


To promote its broadened line, Case 
tripled its promotion budget to $3,- 
000,000, places a third of it in state 


strong new dealers wooed from com- 
petitors. This desire for a select dealer 
system, according to Case marketers, 
follows farming trends. 


As farmers have mechanized, they’ve 
also dwindled in number. And _ the 
businessman-farmer of today, mobile 
as he is, no longer is tied to the nearby 
crossroads dealer. 


In short, instead of two or three 
dealerships to a county, runs the argu- 
ment, one large, diversified one will do 
a better job. To date, Rojtman has 
added some 800 new dealers to replace 
the considerably larger number he cut 
loose. 


By 1960 he hopes to have his dealer 
organization pared down to some 2,400 
strong dealers marketing its agriculture 
and utility lines, supplemented by 
about 1,150 exclusive construction 
franchises in the larger centers. This 
number contrasts sharply with the 
5,000 to 6,000 dealer networks cur- 
rently maintained by the big farm 
equipment firms. 


Sametime, Rojtman has turned to 
mass merchandising events to replace 
the rural door-knocking salesman whom 
Rojtman views as obsolete. Today, 
company and dealers jointly produce 
“Tractoramas,” where prospective cus- 
tomers are invited to witness product 
demonstrations and_ tugs-of-war be- 
tween Case tractors and rival makes. 
Held under tents near the dealer’s 
place of business, these shows, dubbed 
the “Caseorama Starlite Review” and 
patterned after automobile shows, ap- 


startling in performance 


Sip at x lever on the eineing cette. 6 Bo 
Steet oy TS NINg We jest terre ts fool 36 
ln believe it. See por Nae aealey, Rie 
Caeenronc Diie Reactor, pet the paere 
Abel of your Bfe 
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farm journals for flamboyant, four- 
color monthly inserts such as the one 
above, another third in touring shows. 
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parently churn up both excitement and 
orders. The Phoenix show was the 
kick-off. 

Meantime, Rojtman, quite character- 
istically, saved for a big advertising 
splash. Through 1957 Case only mod- 
erately stepped up its program in the 
farm papers, the predominent medium 
of the industry (claiming about 80% 
of most budgets). 

But once the complete line had been 
assembled, Rojtman announced Case’s 
$3 million ad budget, this way: “We 
are borrowing heavily from the auto- 
motive marketing concept of emphasis 
on national and local advertising and 
promotion as a sales tool.” 

Case advertising manager Leonard 
Owen (who came to Case over a year 
ago from Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 
Inc., of Milwaukee, where he handled 
the Massey-Ferguson account), says a 
full million of this is being poured into 
a series of monthly inserts in state farm 
journals. 

First edition of the inserts appeared 
in February through Western Adver- 
tising Agency, featuring dramatic four- 
color layouts and copy with a distinctly 
different sound for farm advertising. 

“Now you can have everything 
you've ever dreamed about,” promises 
the copy, referring to the new Case-o- 
matic Drive which has “velvet-pow- 
ered smoothness” which makes it “sheer 
pleasure to operate.” 

Tractors get major emphasis in the 
inserts, with other products receiving 
secondary attention. Case also is 


Last November, Case put on a razzle- 
dazzle display of its “1960 line” under 
a huge tent outside Phoenix (Ariz.). 
Cost: $1,000,000. Result: $154 million 
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boosting its ad programs in the paranal 
farm books and specialized publications 
(livestock, vegetable, fruit, etc.). 

The rest of the budget goes into 
Case’s new co-op program. Dealers 
are asked to put in one percent of an- 
nual net sales for local advertising, with 
Case matching them dollar for dollar. 


While few firms have matched Case’s 
multi-pronged marketing attack, most 
are stepping up sales efforts, in one 
way or another. 

The Oliver Corp., the first to follow 
Case in incorporating a torque con- 
verter into farm tractor transmissions, 
introduced the feature into its larger 
1958 models. All Oliver tractors have 
been restyled and equipped with sev- 
eral new operational features, the entire 
Oliver line features a new color scheme 
in “meadow green” and “clover white.” 

Oliver has stepped up its advertising 
spending by some 10%, according to 
advertising and promotion manager 
Robert Dinnsen. Bulk of this increase 
is going into full-color ads in the farm 
books—its first in several years—to show 
off its new styling and color scheme to 
best advantage. Special allocations, 
too, are going into a big point-of-sale 
program and four-color mailing pieces. 
Oliver has also gone in heavily for 
mass merchandising events. Its line 
introduction in January was its biggest 
ever; simultaneously 20 elaborate “Oli- 
ver Powers Shows” were staged in 20 
cities across the country for dealers 
and the argicultural press. Currently 
factory and dealers are cooperating in 


in orders from the appreciative audi- 
ence. Case, naturally, will repeat the 
tent shows around the country, aiming 
the program at the whole family. 
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staging smaller versions of these sh 
for dealer clientele. ne 


Sametime,.Ford’s Implement & T 
tor Division is making a strong bid 
the tractor market with pricing. | 
month Ford introduced its first Un 
States-made diesel tractor at a f 
undercutting competitive diesel ma 
which are priced $550-$850 above 
comparable gas model. Ford’s dies 
tagged at only $395 higher than 
gas model. It is currently being 
tured in farm book ads, which | 
both price and economy of opera 

The division’s advertising buc 
which got a major boost last year, 
remain the same for 1958, but less 
been earmarked for magazine §) 
with the savings going toward a 
direct mail program and point of 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. has ac 
a new five-plow tractor with a t 
mission feature that permits on-th 
shifting, available with gasoline 
diesel engine. The firm is reducin 
institutional advertising in favo 
more product sell. Deere & Co. 
launched a flow of new multi-oj 
tion implements, including — six 
planting and cultivating equipment 
a one-man haying machine which 
ables one operator not only to bal 
hay but at the same time load i 
transport. Deere is currently plug 
its line with “John Deere Day” 
grams, with music, movies and pre 
demonstrations. 

3 

Another boon for farm equipme 
1958 is increased credit. Most 
panies are putting more emphasi 
financing plans, which will make 
chasing of farm equipment easier 
in any year in the past. Case, fo 
stance, has formed the Case C 
Corp., both to finance farmers’ 
chases and afford credit to Case 
ers. 

Such credit plans may yet boost 
product sales and offset what seet 
be a growing trend to purchases of 
equipment. The Wall Street Jot 
for example, reports that “the hi 
market for second-hand farm mach 
in more than eight years is, bri 
new troubles for companies thai 
new equipment.” 

In fact, a J. I. Case dealer in ¢ 
ersville (Mich.), according to 
Journal, claims that, 30% of the 
who were planning to buy new 
chinery this year will take used 
instead. Right now, I can sell four 
tractors for every new one.” 

In short, the next six months 
show whether or not the razzle 
techniques of Case’s Rojtman wi 
tinue to pay off. One good sign: 
income, after falling behind year-€ 
levels in the final quarter of 195 
in January and February. 
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Where media 
spending is 
headed: 


Today, as the greatest sales boom in U.S. history slackens, the great postwar 
increase in national advertising expenditures seems to be leveling off, too. 


The best predictions so far are that this year’s total advertising expenditures 
will surpass 1957 ad volume, but certainly not at the rate recorded in 
previous years. 


Most indexes of national media expenditures indicate only slight increases 
during the first quarter, as compared to similar periods in the past. 


So far, one thing is very clear: uneven reports from the various media make 
it almost impossible to predict exactly what’s going to happen to the total budget 
picture. On one hand, the earliest indications for 1958 are an increase in 
network and spot TV. Network TV billing in January was 14% above the previous 
period, with the three networks’ combined billing $49.6 million during that 
month vs. $43.5 million last year, 


On the other hand, newspapers face the rest of 1958 after registering lineage 
dips in January (down 6.4%) and February (9.1%) vs. the same periods last 
year. Both auto and classified lineage are off. 


Similarly, preliminary estimates of consumer magazines show first quarter 
dips anywhere from .9% to 23.5%. The consumer magazine picture is somewhat 
split, with about half the magazines, all the way from weeklies to monthlies, 
down and the rest up slightly. 


Confusing? Perhaps not so much when you consider the way budget adjustments 
and new strategy seem to vary widely from industry to industry these days. 


The key lies, of course, in the way the total ad spending picture looks 

for the rest of the year: obvious cutbacks in the hard goods industries 

such as autos and appliances; continued increases in spending by packaged 
goods marketers, particularly those introducing new products. 


This over-all trend fits, of course, the new changes in consumer spending 
habits: bigger and older families mean more spending gn food, clothing and 
accessories, less on autos and appliances. 


In short, almost all predictions about the future of media spending seem to 
hinge on whether reduced profits among hard goods marketers will cause 
third and fourth quarter advertising cutbacks this year. 


A good candidate for cutbacks, of course, is the sadly sagging auto industry, 
beleaguered by dropping sales and new union contract demands. Automakers 
already show significant signs of revising media strategy, moves that obviously 
will mean reduced spending. 


Word is that Detroit advertisers will be shifting this fall from regular sponsorship 
of week-in-week-out TV shows to carefully slotted TV specials and heavier use 
of spot TV and spot radio. One important factor that may contribute to such 

a media shift: introduction of new auto models four to six weeks earlier 

than usual. 
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Similarly, appliance makers, who’ve had sales trouble for two years, may 
also hit the cutback trail this fall if profits don’t improve. Changes 

in their media strategy have been coming on for a long time. In fact, 
some appliance makers such as GE have replaced (for the past year) much 
institutional advertising for the company with hard-sell product commercials 
(sample: the GE Theater on network TV). 


Another indication that appliance makers are about to hone ad budgets: three 
of the biggest—GE, Hotpoint and Whirlpool-Seeger—have all reorganized 
themselves in recent months to gear selling to the sagging market. Do more 
centralized marketing operations mean tighter control of ad budgets? Most 
trade observers think so. 


Added up, it looks as if package goods advertisers will key any new increases 
in total advertising expenditures. The chief reason, perhaps, is the fact 
that they have an ever-increasing need for introducing new products. 


One of the most recent examples, of course, is Pillsbury Mills (see page 17 for 
the complete story on this advertiser’s massive new product introduction). 
Next month Pillsbury will spend a cool million dollars to advertise seven 
new products. 


Finally, two other significant trends will have profound effects on the future 
of media spending this year. 


First, the basic character of media buying is changing. In the transition 
from what was formerly a sellers’ market to what rapidly is becoming a 
buyers’ market, advertisers are resisting long-term commitments. They don’t 
want to tie up big sums of cash for a long period (particularly package 
goods marketers). 


Advertisers are becoming choosier, delaying their budgeting, building media 
strategy around a massive one-punch. And they're spreading the budget more 
carefully in a variety of media and at different time periods in the year. 


| 
Perhaps one of the chief reasons for this change in the basic character of . 
media buying: advertisers are learning they just cannot sell everybody anymore. 
And specialized mass markets, in turn, mean more specialized media ‘ j 
er 


buying. New methods for profiling markets (Tide—March 28) mean trimm 
ad budgets. 


The second, and equally important, trend affecting future media spending is 
the fact that more and more members of top management are taking a role — 
in making budget decisions and cuts. This is in line, of course, with 

the newer, more sophisticated view that advertising is one of the several 
elements in a total marketing program. 


In some cases, advertising decisions go right up to the board room (Tide— 

August 9, 1957). The ad budget is as important today to corporate directors 
as new plant sites or a diversification program. Why? One out of 10 of 

the nation’s biggest advertisers today spends one dollar on advertising for 

every dollar of net profit. 


In fact, top management decisions about advertising during the recession alread} 
are having their effect. Appropriations for institutional and public 
relations advertising, over which top management and corporate directors 
often have supervision, have been heavily cut. 


Similarly, the deepening recession has put budget appropriations for 

1958 up for earlier review this year than ever. Top executives, usually | 
reviewing budgets toward the middle of the fiscal year, are scrutinizing all 4 
items—including advertising—now. 


For “the world’s largest center of 


jonal brands,” otherwise known as. 


. six Polk Bros., stores of Chicago 
1 Joliet, Il., the end of fair trade 
small appliances is “a blessing in 
guise.” 
30 says Sol Polk, president and con- 
ling owner of this burgeoning chain 
verything for the home”). For Sol, 
current rash of reductions on irons 
1 toasters is building traffic “just 
cigarettes do for drugstores.” 
But this biggest retail customer of 
h manufacturers as GE, Maytag, 
urlpool, Admiral and Zenith did not 
that way by “discounting.” Along 
h “lowest prices” he emphasizes 
le selection, service and “responsi- 
ity.” While rivals were running clear- 
x6 sales on ex-fair trade stuff, Sol 
s promoting high-fidelity sets at $400 
$1,900 to reach the upper brackets 
his market. 
This year he expects to ‘sell 6,000 
or TV sets. By obsoleting black-and- 
ite, he believes that “color TV soon 
1 stimulate the economy as did the 
it-up demand for automobiles at the 
1 of World War II.” 
Since 1946 Polk’s 23-year-old busi- 
ss has grown 500%. This year he is 
yoting for 20% more, and has stepped 
advertising by 20%, to $1,000,000, 
insure it. (His sales volume, not re- 
iled, is estimated at $40 million.) 
t he gets plus value for “advertising” 
ough showmanship, family-shopping 
es, king-size trade-in offers, and de- 
oping the local impact of national 
vertising. ; 
Polk stores are open until 10 p.m. 
shty per cent of a week’s business 
done after 6 o'clock weekdays and 
weekends. 
Ince, in Sol’s little office far north- 
st on Central Avenue I ran into 
drew (Bob) Heiskell, publisher of 
. This and a lot of other general, 
men’s, home and youth magazines 
glad to send advance advertising 
dules to Polk Bros. and the adver- 
Ts, of course, welcome the double 
act, too. Polk’s promotion in var- 
3 media spotlights 10 to 15 brands 
me week. 
ife’s seven-day closing appeals espe- 
ily to Sol: “I can change our adver- 
g in three hours.” But Bill Harring- 
, Who announces all of Polk’s TV 
radio shows, corrects this; “I’ve 
1 him change commercials in the 
dle of a 15-minute show.” 
jol started hustling early. By age 12 
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Mike Hughes visits... 


he had 10 boys helping him to sell 
newspapers and magazines. His formal 
education ended with high school. At 
17 he was selling electric irons door 
to door. 

When, at 18, he opened a little store 
(now part of an all-Polk shopping cen- 
ter) he rang doorbells at night to drum 
up more sales. In the 23 years since he 
has been too busy even to get married. 

His brothers, Sam and Morris, are 
vice-presidents. The No. 2 man is ex- 
ecutive vice - president Lester Bach- 
mann, 33, head of the furniture divi- 
sion, a nephew by first marriage of 
Sol’s sister, Goldie. Jack Pettersen, Chi- 
cago advertising agent, creates Polk 
Bros. advertising, on a fee basis, which 
is placed by Georgia Rice, advertising 
director. Both have been long inured 
to the pace. 

Polk Bros. is a heavy year-around 
user of various media. But some often 
get “blanket” campaigns. A recent 40% 
increase in hi-fi set sales stemmed large- 
ly from a showing of 900 24-sheet 
posters and the mailing of 250,000 free 
tickets to Polk’s hi-fi show, where re- 
cipients had a chance to win 30 free 
sets. 

“Regular” monthly mailings reach 
300,000 families, and steady schedules 
continue in 100 posters. Newspaper 
lineage totals 580,000 a year. Broad- 
cast schedules run up to 25 hours on 
TV and up to 150 radio spots—a week. 

A decade ago Sol became a pioneer 
sponsor on Chicago’s first television sta- 
tion. He now spends 65% of all his 
advertising dollars on TV, with increas- 
ing emphasis on colorcasting. The re- 
cent opening of a fifth Chicago store 
tied up with the launching of a chil- 
dren’s show in color, called “The Blue 
Fairy,” which in turn tied up with the 
offering of color TV sets for $399. This 
price included the old set on existing 
antenna, plus installation and service 
policy. 

A current TV week also includes 
weekday midnight movies; children’s 
movies on Saturday (including a “per- 
sonal visit” from a Sports Illustrated 
sports celebrity every fourth week); a 
Junior Achievement show on which the 
youngsters help on the commercials; 
three hours of movies for them Satur- 
day afternoons, which promote such 
kids’ labor-saving devices as dishwash- 
ers, and a two-hour Sunday morning 
show. 

At the new store’s opening, Bill Har- 
rington picked up commercials from 


customers with a roving microphone. 
They told what they had bought or 
planned to buy, and revealed such per- 
sonal facts as “just got married.” (Polk 
sells diamond rings, too.) 

Commercials stress NAtional 2-7700. 
This number brings families the 27 
Polk outside retail salesmen, to help 
in planning kitchens or suggesting car- 
peting. In addition, 18 contract sales- 
men call on such big prospects as 
hotels, motels and hospitals. 

“Thanks to national brands’ dynamic 
advertising,” he tells his sales people, 
“Polk Bros. will continue to grow.” He 
emphasizes that a retailer must “sell 
a product as efficiently as the manu- 
facturer made it.” The retailer must 
show “the values and concepts in prod- 
ucts.” 

Sol’s big Chicago rival is Sears, Roe- 
buck, which has long _ controlled 
“sources” and promoted private labels. 
He believes it “unhealthy for a retailer 
to dictate to manufacturers.” However, 
it is said that a good part of his esti- 
mated personal fortune of $7 million 
has been “invested in almost every 
company with which he does business.” 

To him Chicago is the hub of the 
universe, and the nation’s center of 
manufacturing and distribution. In war- 
time its inland position would make it 
“safest from the enemy.” But at the 
same time he shows that “the next war 
will be fought by electronics—of which 
Chicago is the center.” 

He intends to‘expand Polk Bros. to 
other areas. Already, on color TV sets, 
Sol Polk offers to “prepay freight to 
any place in America” and arrange for 
installing and servicing there. 
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_ and so good for you 


Yoo stten it is humorously remarked, “the things 
which are good are aot good for you,” With rarkey, 
jost the apposite ix truc. For rorkey mear is both 
highest in protein sad very low in calorins--~as recenr 
sests tmade by Coracll University clearly prove, Sa 
furkey @ both good and good for you. < 

Here's hove Dr. Milton L. Scott, director of the 
1955-56 Cornell protein-fatevitamin studies puts ite 


Make Turkey 


4 Best Selle, During 


time 
Salus Aig, 


$969 your 


free sompigs. 


All good selling is specialized 


...and nothing specializes like the business press 


to build year ’round sales 


M. C. SMALL, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
National Turkey Federation 


‘ 


OBJECTIVES: While everyone appreciates turkey at holiday time, 
emphasis was placed on building increased sales for everyday use 
throughout the year. The National Turkey Federation planned this 
businesspaper campaign to stimulate year ’round use of turkey as a 
healthful, economical, popular food for home and restaurant, school 
lunch room, hospital service, and other mass feeding institutions. 


Each ad, adapted to the season, played up the new findings by 
nutritional experts at Cornell University of turkey’s important place 
in the diet. Dealers were encouraged to promote turkey’s high 
protein and low calorie content as well as being a most delicious 
and popular meat. 


SCHEDULE: Two-color spreads and page insertions were used in 
17 merchandising, institutional and professional publications. 


RESULTS: ‘Total results of the 1956 Eat-More-Turkey promotion 
campaign were excellent. Turkey consumption was 125-150 million 
pounds more than in 1955, for a gain of nearly 20 per cent. 


“For the twelfth consecutive year, businesspaper advertising has 
been the backbone of the Eat-More-Turkey promotion campaign. 
During that time, sales of turkey have shown a greater percentage 
gain than any other poultry or red meat. Our 1956 businesspaper 
campaign brought in more than 2,000 inquiries within the first 
ninety days. In our judgment, concentrating approximately two- 
thirds of our total appropriation in businesspapers and related 
literature and merchandising aids is the logical approach to our 
objectives. To have attempted to do the job through consumer 
media with our limited budget would have been impossible.” 


AGENCY: David W. Evans & Associates 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


| ‘ 


‘“Businesspapers ... The Working Press.”’ This booklet spells out 
‘the function of the business press in today’s economy. Shows 
‘intensified use of the medium by American business men... and 
illustrates effective use of businesspaper advertising pages. 
Sequel to such famous ABP “‘best sellers’”’ as ‘Tell All’ and ‘‘Copy 
| Dat Clicks.” Ask ABP — or any ABP member — for your copy. 
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LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS 
OF WANTEDNESS: They iden- 
tify members of the Associated 


Business Publications... lead- 


ing, businesspapers, working to- 
gether to give their readers— 
and their advertisers—more for 
their money! 
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205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ¢ 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. © 925 15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Federation uses businesspapers 
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FOOTNOTES —————___"—__ 


Two exercises in marketing 


On page 47 of this issue there appears a story called 
“A Scientific Method for Cutting Distribution Costs.” We 
believe that it is one of the most important stories we have 
ever published. We admit that it is not the easiest story 
to read and understand that we have ever published by any 
means, since by its very nature it is complex and even occa- 
_ sionally tedious. Any advertising executive who takes the 
trouble to absorb it, however, will find the results rewarding. 
There are few subjects of greater importance to advertisers 
at the moment than ways of achieving more efficient distri- 
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bution, and if the recession continues and deepens, it 1 
well make the difference between survival and oblivior 

Similarly, the Pillsbtry Mills story beginning on page 
is another lesson in how to approach the recession. 1 


company’s ingenious marketing strategy and its wide — 


_bold product diversification indicate that it is determined 


to take this. particular economic phenomenon lying do 
Both stories, it seems to us, are extremely important 


marketing executives and we are proud to publish th 


Requiem for the ARF magazine study 


The board of directors of the Advertising Research 
Foundation has voted to abandon its controversial plan 
for a gigantic study of consumer magazines and we applaud 
its decision. There will be no doubt much criticism of the 
ARF, quite a few sighs of relief, and a few short-sighted 
people who will start singing dirges for the Foundation. 

For our part, we hope that the whole thing will be soon 
forgotten. It was not the easiest decision for the board to 
make, but possibly it believed, as we do, that nothing born 


in such suspicion and anger could ever perform a valu: 
service for the business. We hope, too, that the board 
lieves as we do that instead of weakening the ARF its 
cision will strengthen it. If nothing else, the controv 
provided the ARF with the publicity it sorely needec 
interested more important people in its work than it perl 
could have in any other way; and, most important 
shifted ARF thinking toward more constructive and us 
areas of research. 
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Plot for another book 


Over the years we have come to regard the endless de- 
bate over whether advertising agencies should or should not 
advertise as pretty tiresome. However, a space salesman 
for another publication recently started at the upper end of 
Madison Avenue and worked his way down calling on agen- 
cies asking them to advertise. And we feel that some of the 
.reactions he got should be recorded (we refrain from com- 
menting on them because they need no comment): 

e “We have no advertising budget.” 

e “We don’t believe in advertising!” 

e “Who would get the 15%.” 
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e “There are no ethics in the advertising business, so 
don’t need to advertise.” 

e “We just lost a big account, so this isn’t the tim 
mention spending money.” 

e “Any ad we design might prompt a new account 
if that happened we would be swamped. We're so crow 
here. now that inter-office communications would b 
down completely with another account.” 

e “We advertise only when we want a new account- 
then we seldom buy space to accomplish this.” 

e “We just don’t advertise.” 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


FOR CUTTING 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Special report 


On April 28, the Columbia University Press will publish 
a new book entitled Targeting Sales Effort. Written by 
Charles W. Smith, former president of the American Mar- 
keting Assn. and senior consultant on the New York staff 
of McKinsey & Co., Inc., management consultants, the book 
describes a new method for analyzing sales and market 
data that advertisers should find helpful in appraising the 
over-all effectiveness of their marketing and distribution 
efforts. 

This exclusive 12-page special report explains how the 
new method works in detail and illustrates its application 
to typical questions frequently encountered by advertising, 
sales and marketing executives: 

© What are the important geographic concentrations of 


market potential for specific products? 


Where should distributor and dealer outlets be fran- 
chised? 

Where should salesmen be assigned to work? 
Where can advertising & selling expenses be brought 
into line with market potential? 


Where should warehouses be located? 


Special report 


@ Any executive facing the problem of 
determining precisely where the dis- 
tribution system for a nationally adver- 
tised product can be made more effec- 
tive knows the difficulty of organizing 
a mass of sales and market data ihto a 
rational pattern. 

Thus, as distribution efficiency be- 
comes the key to profitable survival in 
many industries (e.g., appliances), ad- 
vertising, sales & marketing manage- 
ment looks for answers to such basic 
questions as: 

e Is our field selling effective in terms 
of market potential? 

e Have we sufficient outlets of the 
types required to provide adequate cov- 
erage of every key market for our prod- 
uctP 

e Can we improve service and increase 
our profits by using different methods 
of distribution? 


A significant new method for de- 
veloping the facts needed for answers 
to these and other basic questions in 
distribution systems will soon be avail- 
able. The method is fully described in 
a new book Targeting Sales Effort 
which will be published on April 28 
by the Columbia University Press ($15). 

The author, Charles W. Smith, is 
a senior consultant with McKinsey & 
Company, Inc. His book is the result 
of nearly two decades of research, 
starting when the author was distribu- 
tion analyst for the Appliance & Mer- 
chandise dept. of the General Elec- 
tric Co. (see picture on the next page). 

In essence, the method provides a 
simple means for analyzing market po- 
tential figures, dealer coverage data, 
and sales volume and expense informa- 
tion in such a way as to disclose the 
underlying structure of any company’s 
distribution system. 


For the advertising executive, the 
method helps to analyze the distribu- 
tion of advertising in relation to where 
people buy. This is particularly true 
of local advertising, although it applies 
to some extent to national advertising. 
Obviously, one of the great wastes of 
ad dollars occurs when potential cus- 
tomers are unable to find a convenient 
point-of-purchase for a product which 
advertisers have made them want. 

Similarly, the method is designed 
to help the sales executive who wants 
to know the distribution of potential 
trade outlets so he can improve the 
franchising of dealers and distributors, 
the assignment of sales territories and 
the location of company warehouses. 

The classification of markets on 
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which Smith’s approach rests reflects 
two simple concepts: 


First, each major center of popula- 


tion serves the residents of a relatively 
small surrounding geographic area. 


Second, these trading center areas 
can be categorized into a relatively 
small number of classes because they 
have certain commercial characteristics 
in common (e.g., similar population and 
retail sales volume statistics). 


Such classification of markets per- 
mits the use of existing company sales 
records. It also allows comparison of 
company information with outside mar- 
ket data, direct comparisons among 
areas with similar commercial char- 
acteristics (no matter where they are) 
and permits coding of all data for ma- 
chine tabulation. 


The method is based on a classifi- 
cation of trading centers into nine 
classes, six of which are urban (Classes 
A through F) and three rural (Classes 
G, H and J). 

The characteristics of each of these 
classes, their relative importance in 
terms of population and retail sales, and 
the number of trading centers in each 
class are shown in the chart. on pages 


4 and 5. 


All trading center areas are defined 
in terms of whole counties. Counties 
are grouped in metropolitan areas in 
accordance with the boundaries estab- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census. 


The trading center area classes 
shown on the chart reflect the com- 
mercially important factors of total pop- 
ulation, degree of concentration of pop- 
ulation within the area as indicated 
by the population of its largest city 
and retail sales volume in the area or 
in its largest city. 

- Take population size. Analysis of all 
trading center areas indicates two crit- 
ical points in population size: 2,000,000 
and 350,000. Any area with more than 
2,000,000 population is automatically 
a Class A area. To qualify as either a 
Class B or Class C area, any other 
trading center must have a total pop- 
ulation greater than 350,000. 


Population concentration is the key 
to differentiating between markets with 
similar total population but with sub- 
stantially different commercial charac- 
teristics. The proportion of a trading 
center’s population concentrated in its 
largest city determines its character. 
An area with a total population be- 
tween 350,000 and 2,000,000 was des- 
ignated Class B if it had a city of more 
than 250,000 population, and Class C 
if it did not. This separates areas with 
a high concentration of retail trade 
potential (Buffalo, Milwaukee, and 


Kansas City) from areas with a> 
concentration of retail trade poter 
(Scranton, Norfolk, and Worcester, 


The significance of the populai 
of the key city is clear, for exam 
when you compare the Class B Roel 
ter trading area with the Class C 
bany-Schenctady-Troy trading cen 


Both have about the same total 
ulation and retail sales volume. 
there are nearly 25 percent fewer 
tail establishments in the Roche 
area. The higher concentration of 
tail trade potential in Class B a1 
tends to restrict the total number 
retail outlets and increase their aver 
volume size. 


Depending on the product, trade « 
centration in an area can seriously 
fect your distribution network. If 
appliance maker seeks selective 
tribution, for example, he may be < 
to cover an area dominated by 
key city with only one or two re 
outlets. To cover a more dispersed ¢ 
of comparable total population, h 
ever, he may have to franchise tk 
or more outlets. 


Population concentration also 
ferentiates between the smaller n 
kets. An area with less than 350, 
total population is automatically « 
ignated Class D if it has a city 
100,000; Class E if it has a city 
50,000; and Class F if it has a 
of 25,000. Rural areas with a city 
town of between 5,000 and 25, 
population are in either Class G 
Class H. 

Areas within each population c 
are listed in order of their retail s: 
volume so that this factor could 
used to assign to areas of exceptit 
commercial importance higher clas 
cations than would be indicated stri 
on the basis of population size or ¢ 
centration. Although Dayton, O 
had less than 250,000 population 
was assigned Class B rather than C 
C because of its relatively high ¢ 
centration of retail sales volume. 

The factor of retail sales helps ic 
tify rural trading centers with eit 
an unusually high resident per cai 
income or a larger - than - normal | 
rounding trading area. 


What does Smith’s method disc 
about the U.S. market? | 

First, nearly three-fourths of all re 
sales volume reported in the last ¢ 
cial Census of Retailing was accoun 
for by the 311 urban trading cent 
These centers include every city 
the country with a population in 
cess of 25,000. In addition, nearly t 
thirds of the population and re 
establishments of the country were ¢ 
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Tusky, 45-year-old marketing consultant Charles W. Smith 
right) developed his new method of analyzing market po- 
entials (see accompanying story) after nearly 20 years of 
esearch, starting when he was a distribution analyst for 
zeneral Electric Co. (1936-1944). Shown here with GE 


entrated in these same 311 trading 
enter areas. Obviously, this means 
hat these urban trading centers with 
heir immediately surrounding areas 
ve the primary targets for most na- 
ional sales and advertising campaigns. 
Yet in many companies there has 
ever been a clear cut basis for iden- 
ifying these areas as prime targets. 
lompanies typically focus sales efforts 
the central cities in these key areas. 
esult: many advertisers missed the 
ly boat on the shift of trade to the 
aburbs during the postwar era. 
Second, and even more important, 
L additional 20% of total retail sales 
vas accounted for by the 1,128 key 
mal trading centers (Classes G & 
) comprising almost one - fourth of 
e population and retail establishments 
“the country. These rural trading cen- 
‘rs and the counties in which they are 
cated thus constitute a significant seg- 
ka of the total U.S. market for any 
Ationally distributed product. 
| Recognition of the importance of 
ese key rural trading centers is vital 
a company that is selling two basic- 
ly dissimilar products such as _phar- 
ceuticals and veterinary supplies 
ough a single sales force. This knowl- 
ge can aid materially in the organi- 
‘ion of the sales force and develop- 


® 
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ment of advertising to hit both mar- 
kets. 

Third, nearly one-half of all U.S. 
counties had no town of 5,000 popula- 
tion or more and failed to account 
for as much as .01% of total retail 
sales volume. These counties, which 
cover much more than half of the land 
area of the country, represent a dis- 
persed market which can well be 
termed “America’s commercial desert.” 

Yet these centers make up a large 
part of the territories nominally as- 
signed to many distributors and sales- 
men who constitute such a vital part 
of this county’s distribution machinery. 

Obviously, it is important for any 
national advertiser to know where these 
markets are located in establishing a 
distribution system to insure national 
coverage of the entire United States 
market. These are the trading centers 
where the costs of direct solicitation 
are often too high to permit profitable 
coverage. 


Companies that sell directly to re- 
tailers or consumers will find the meth- 
od of the greatest value. For these 
companies are in a position to make 
direct comparisons between their actual 
sales and other market data, and thus 
develop indices of sales performance 


Operations Research consultant William Bloodworth, Smith 
is pointing to a wall map that was developed in connection 
with the use of his method in GE’s two-year Consumer 
Goods Distribution Study. He served as president of 
the 6,000-member American Marketing Assn. in 1956. 


for individual trading centers and by 
class of trading center. 

These companies can then relate the 
type and number of outlets or con- 
sumers in high sales performance areas 
to sales potential data to determine 
the patterns of distribution that pro- 
duce optimum sales at the lowest per 
unit selling costs. This knowledge is 
fundamental to the development of a 
fully effective marketing strategy in 
each type and size of trading center. 

Such companies also can use the 
trading centers as a basis for a sim- 
ple system of sales control reports. 
With these reports, their executives can 
be kept posted on the level and trend 
of sales and other key market factors 
by class of trading center and by in- 
dividual trading centers—thus aiding 
them in targeting sales effort where 
people buy. 


What are the limitations of Smith’s 
method? 

Companies that use wholesalers, job- 
bers, or brokers to distribute their prod- 
ucts to ultimate points of sale or con- 
sumption will find it difficult to use 
the method to analyze sales perform- 
ance by trading centers. 


Unless the wholesale accounts of such 
a company report sales to individual 
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retailer or consuming accounts, the 
company will have no way of determin- 
ing the location of its prime sources 
of volume by trading centers other than 
through the use of relatively expensive 
market survey methods. 


These companies, however, may find 
the method useful in analyzing the 
distribution of their potential custom- 
ers or retail outlets. Such data pro- 
vide a basis for evaluating the per- 
formance of individual wholesale dis- 
tributors serving a given wholesale 
trading area. Such analysis can help 
company executives determine where 
additional distributors are needed or 
perhaps where distributors should be 
replaced or dropped. 

The amount of information that can 
be developed from Smith’s classifica- 
tion of markets depends on the type 
of company and the ingenuity of the 
analyst. A company that can trace its 
sales to the retail level can, of course, 
develop more specific information than 
a company that has sales data only at 
the wholesale distributor level. 

Methods can be developed, how- 
ever, to estimate the location of cus- 
tomers for products that are sold 
through wholesalers and jobbers. Such 
information can help them to do a 
better job and provides a better basis 
for the evaluation of their individual 
performance as distributors. Obviously, 
the amount of outside market data 
available for analysis on a county-by- 
county basis also affects the usefulness 
of the method. 


In the final analysis, the value of 
the method to any company will de- 
pend on the use to which the informa- 
tion it can develop is put. It is always 
necessary to check statistical indicat- 
tion of sales weakness by field research. 
If more dealers seem to be required, 
do the potential dealers actually exist? 
If the volume of local advertising is 
unsatisfactory, does some local factor 
limit the amount of advertising that 
can be used? 

When these limitations are clearly 
understood, there are few companies 
that cannot develop new and useful 
information with the help of the 
method. 


The next two sections of this Spe- 
cial Report describe how Smith's 
coding system works and how his 
trading center method works. 
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Distribution of total United States population, reta 


Description of Trading Center Area Class 


A_ All areas with a population of over 2,000,000 or with a 
city that accounted for more than .65 percent of 
United States retail sales. 

B_ All areas with a population from 350,000 to 2,000,000 


with a city that has either more than 250,000 population 
or more than .2 percent of United States retail sales. 


C_ All other areas with a population from 350,000 to 2,000,000. 


D_ All areas of less than 350,000 population with a city that 
has either more than 100,000 population or more than 


.1 percent of United States retail sales. 


E All other areas of less than 350,000 population with a 
city that has either more than 50,000 population or more 
than .05 percent of United States retail sales. 


F All other areas of less than 350,000 population with a city 
of 25,000 population. 


Total Urban 


G_ All other areas of less than 350,000 population with both a 
city of more than 5,000 population and more than 
.025 percent of United States retail sales. 


H_ All other areas below 350,000 population with either a city 
of more than 5,000 population or more than .01 percent of 
United States retail sales. 


All remaining areas. 


Total Rural 


Total United States 


*—Based on latest (1953) Census of Retail Sales. 
**—Based on latest (1950) Census of Population. 
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ales volume, and number of retail establishments by class of trading center area 


Ce 


lumber of Retail Sales* Population** 
Trading Volume Number of 
Center (Thousands Percent Percent Retail 
Areas of dollars) of U.S. Number of U.S. Establishments 
13 $ 56,181,069 33.0581% 43,345,341 28.7624% 488,928 
27 $ 23,223,864 . 13.6663 % 17,044,757 11.3100% 185,950 
13 $ 7,579,264 4.4596% 6,517,972 4.3254% 78,678 
45 $ 13,822,213 8.1333% 10,687,277 7.0914% 119.432 
83 $ 13,449,106 7.9136% 10,952,407 7.2682% 128,286 
130 $ 10,068,112 5.9244% 9,168,369 6.0843 % 106,889 
311 $124,323,628 73.1553% 97,716,123 64.8417 % 1,108,163 
at 
198 $ 12,609,633 7.4201% 11,288,774 7.4910% 141,025 
“> 
. 930 $ 22,322,458 13.1337 % 25,073,900 16.6380% 295,828 


nn 


_ 1,509 $ 10,692,412 


6.2909% 


16,618,564 11.0293% 176,775 
r| 
; | 2,637 $ 45,624,503 26.8447 Yo 52,981,238 35.1583 % 613,628 
: 2,948 $169,948,131 100.0000% 150,697,361 100.0000% 1,721,791 
ri 
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HOW SMITH’S 
CODING SYSTEM WORKS 


The coding and tabulation of sales data 
under any method of geographical sales 
analysis is necessarily time consuming and 
expensive. A company selling a product na- 
tionally must analyze thousands of individ- 
ual orders or invoices to determine the exact 
geographical distribution of its volume. 


The clerical work involved in analyzing 
this mass of data can be materially reduced, 
however, by coding the source of the sale 
at the time the transaction is recorded. Wheth- 
er tabulation is done manually, or by means 
of mechanical tabulating machines, a coding 
system will provide a basis for accurately 
sorting the data at minimum expense. 


The coding system for the Smith method 
provides a simple six-digit number for each 
trading center area. The code number for 
New York County, New York, for example, is 
1-0001-1. The first digit in the code (1) indi- 
cates that the trading center is a Class A area. 
The next four digits (0001) indicate that the 
area is first in importance in the U.S. 


The final digit (1) is used only in connec- 
tion with the urban trading center areas. It 
provides a basis for tabulating data for in- 
dividual counties within multiple-county 
areas, Since the New York area embraces 
nine counties, the (1) indicates that New York 
County is the largest in the area in terms of 
retai! sales volume. 


In tabulating company or outside data 
that have been coded, it is possible to ob- 
tain summary totals for the nine classes of 
trading center areas by sorting the data on 
the first digit and tabulating. 


To obtain summary figures for all areas 
within each of the nine trading center classes 
in order of importance, the data need only 
be sorted by the first five digits and tabu- 
lated. 


A further detailed breakdown by coun- 
ties within multiple-county areas can be ob- 


tained by using all six digits in sorting the 
data before tabulation. 


To simplify the coding of sales transac- 
tions, Smith has four references in his book 


(see chart at right). The first (Table 1) is a 
listing of cities over 2,500 population ar- 


ranged alphabetically by states showing the 
code number of the trading center area in 
which the city is located. This source will 
enable a coding clerk to determine the proper 
code number for a great majority of sales 
transactions. 


The second (Table 2) is a list of counties 
arranged alphabetically by states showing 
the trading center area code number for each 
county. When a sale has been made in a city 
that is not included in the list of cities in Ap- 
pendix A, a coding clerk can then quickly 
turn to the name of the city in a copy of the 
U.S. Postal Guide, then determine the name 
of the county listed after the city name, and, 
finally, refer to Table 2 to determine the code 
number for that county. Table 2 can also be 
used in coding company sales data or out- 
side market data that are available only on 
a county basis. 


Table 3 is a list of the names of the 311 
urban trading center areas in order of size. 
The amount of population and total retail 
sales volume for each area is also shown. 


The fourth (Table 4) is a list of all trading 
center areas according to size with all of the 
cities over 2,500 population in each area tab- 
ulated in order of retail sales volume, or in 
order of population when retail sales figures 
are not evailable. This tabulation permits an 
executive to see at a glance the importance 
of any city in relation to the other cities in a 
particular trading center area, an important 
consideration when a choice must be made 
between dealers located at different points 
within the same area. The names of the 
counties in each area are also listed. 


TABLE 1 


\ Cities over 2,500 population* 
Alphabetic key by state 


ALABAMA 
McKinsey trading Number of retail Retail sales 

City center number Population establishments ($000) 
ALBERTVILLE H 8 0629 5,397 144 12,441 
ALEXANDER CITY H 8 1004 6,430 141 14,930 
ALICEVILLE 19 1815 3,170 54 4,520 
ANDALUSIA H 8 0896 9,162 163 12,816 
ANNISTON F 6 0252 31,066 514 55,782 
*Including unincorporated places. 

TABLE 2 

Counties 


Alphabetic key by state 


ALABAMA 
McKinsey trading 
County center number 
AUTAUGA 19 2245 
BALDWIN H 8 0682 
BARBOUR H 8 1367 
BIBB 1 9 2057 
BLOUNT 19 1634 
TABLE 3 


Urban trading centers by retail sales volume 


CLASS A 

McKinsey trading Retail sales Number of retail Percent of U.S. Company sales Index of 

center number Name ($000) Population establishments Population Retail sales Volume Percent of U.S. Performance 
A 0001 NEW YORK 11,786,680 9,555,943 116,305 6.3408 6.9355 
A 0002 CHICAGO 7,539,090 5,495,364 57,878 3.6466 44360 © ————— 
A 0003 LOS ANGELES 7,101,059 4,367,911 51,941 2.8985 AV78S5 
A 0004 NEWARK 4,460,852 3,581,378 45,881 2.3762 2.6248 0 ae 
A 0005 PHILADELPHIA 4,314,898 3,671,048 43,613 2.4362 2.5389 ————— = 


TABLE 4 


Counties and cities over 2,500 population by trading centers 


URBAN TRADING CENTERS 


Number of retail Retail sales McKinsey trading Percent of U.S. Company sales Index of 
opulation establishments ($000) center number Trading.center Population Retail sales Volume Percent of U.S. Performance 


116,305 11,786,680 A 0001 NEW YORK 6.3408 6.9355 j= ————— ee 
32,814 4,042,813 A 0001 1 N Y NEW YORK 1.3006 2.3789 a ee Ee 
30,117 2,238,675 A 0001 2 N Y KINGS 1.8169 1.3173 ————— ————— 8 —~—~—_— 
15,877 1,576,976 A 0001 3 N Y QUEENS 1.0291 9279 9 ———-—— 

9,325 1,270,376 A 0001 4 N Y NASSAU 4464. JAT§ ae 
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How to apply Smith's method 


to specific distribution problems 


Smith's trading center method of analysis is 
a statistical tool. The information it develops 
solves no problems. But it helps advertising, 
sales and marketing executives to recognize 
situations that seem to hold promise for im- 
proving profits. Basically, there are four types 
of data the trading center method can help 


analyze: 


@ Market potential in particular trading centers 
and by major market classifications. 


@ Share of market in particular trading centers 
and by major market classifications. 


@ The number and type of outlets carrying a 
product compared with share of market per- 
formance in particular trading center and by 


major market classifications. 


@ The volume of local advertising compared 
with share of market performance in particular 
trading centers and by major market classifica- 
tions. 

The accompanying charts describe the steps 
you need to take to use Smith’s method, from 


consulting company sales records to coding sales 


information for analysis. 


Step 1 Typical report of sales by customer 


The first step is to consult company 
sales records. In many companies, 


Cumulative customer report 


invoice or order information goes on ‘Dollar sales Dollar 
a@ customer account record similar to Torre fatdalc jou 
the one at right, summarizing the 5 
volume sold to each outlet during tory Cust. No. Class Dept. last year this 
specific periods.1 Other firms keep 
such information on punch-cards or 80 5035 1 33 996930* 1077 
tabulate it by hand. 
: 35 179760 128 
1176690* 1206 
80 5610 1 21 259 
_ 295 
80 5903 9 21 36033 40 
36033* 40 
80 6167 9 11 37780 7 
37780* 7 
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To classify each dealer according 
his trading center area, take the 
essary sales information from the 
omer account record and put it 
an individual work sheet at right 
each dealer. The work sheet shows 
customer number 2 his name, 
, county, state, type of outlet 
sales volume for the period under 
sideration. To determine this deal- 
trading center code number 3 
ime for example that this work 
st is for Woolworth’s in Hart- 
| (Conn.), a variety store. Look 
Hartford in Smith’s roster of cities 
r 2,500 population, listed alpha- 
cally by state (this roster includes 
h city’s trading area number, class 
_ population). From this roster 
find that Hartford’s trading area 
nber is 3-0041—that is, it is the 
ions 41st biggest market. This 
we goes on the work sheet, i.e., it 
the trading center code number. 


Typical individual 


Customer number 5035m2 


Name of customer Woolworth 


City Hartford 
County name Hartford 
State Connecticut 
Salesman code 80 


Grand total sales 


Product Group A—Total 


Product 11 0 
Product 12 0 


Product Group B—Total 


Product 31 0 
Product 38 0 
Product 33 $10,778.52 
Product 35 1,287.60 


Product Group C—Total 
Product 44 0 


Product 40 0 


account worksheet 


Class Number 


] 


Type of store variety store 
Code 370 
Code 101 
Code 01 


Trading center area code 


$12,066.12 


$12,066.12 


»p 3 
tach dealer's trading area code 
ber is on his work sheet, the 
ats then are ready for sorting ac- 
ing to trading area number 4 
te the trading area number de- 
8 the area's size as a market, all 
ers in the biggest market auto- 
ically will be on top, and those in 
males market on the bottom. 
tm this list, you can already see 
tral important relationships: why, 
ee are sales in Hartford 
ely three times as large as those 
1)maha, which is comparable to 
ldford as a trading areaP 5 


| 


i | 


) 
| 
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Trading center area 


Number 


38 
39 
40 
441 
42 
43 
44 
45 


46 


Name 


Akron 

Toledo 

Omaha 

Hartford 

Bridgeport 

New Haven-Waterbury 
Norfolk 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 


Tampa-St. Petersburg 


Typical report of sales by trading center 


3-0041 3 


Volume of sales 


Current 
Month 


$2,161 
420 
1,699 
5,264 
1,112 
3,491 
2,603 
1,785 


867 


Year to 
Date 


$20,259 
16,526 
14,425 
41,521 
24,278 
26,967 
15,833 
33,597 


17,525 
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Step 4 


You can forget Hartford now, since 
we've used it only as an example. 
Now we're going to find out where 
the strong and weak points are in your 
whole distribution structure. This is 
probably the most important part of 
the system. Since the figures in step 
2 only give gross sales per trading 
center area, you must summarize 
them by trading center class (see p. 
9) to determine whether there is any 
pattern of sales performance related 
to the size of the trading center area. 


Thus, in order to analyze the re- 


; ; Variation in sales performance 
sults of the sales tabulations in the P 


chart shown in step 2 you must sum- by class of trading center area 
marize sales and buying power accord- 5 

; : ales 
ing to the nine major trading center Class of 
classes. Thus, you arrive at a sales trading center Percent of U.S. perform 
perform ince index 6—that is, a ratio area Potential Sales inde: 


of sales potential for your company’s 
product +to the percentage of your 
company sales in each trading center 
class g. You may base this ratio in 
terms of sales (as done in this chart), 
depending on the product in terms of 
population, retail sales, or even a yard- 
stick such as wired homes. 


In the example in the chart above 
you list the percentage of disposable 6.5 10.6 162 
income of the U.S. for each trading 
center (see list of Class A centers in Total urban 81.5% 78.9% 97 
step 5). You get these percentages out 
of the latest Sales Management Survey G ; 7.2 9.1 126 
of Buying Power, which lists the per- 
centage of disposable income by coun- H 6.0 8.0 7 
ty. Add the percentages for all coun- 
ties in each trading center class to get I ae oi 79 


your final percentage 7 | Then you e . 
list the percentage of total company Total rural 18.5% 21.1% 114 


sales that each trading center class Total U.S. 100.0% 100.0% 100 
represents 8 


If your percentage of sales in Class 
A markets exactly parallels the per- 
centage of disposable income in these 
markets—that is, if 34.4% of your 
sales are in Class A markets—then 
- your sales performance index for Class 
A markets is 100. However, accord- 
ing to this chart, these markets supply 
only 24.5% of your company’s sales, 
so your sales performance index is 
24/34, or about 71. Since the mar- 
kets in each class are similar in size 
and character, wide variations in sales 
performance among the trading center 
classes indicates that distribution is 
uneven—or that some other marketing 
policy may be favoring one class of 
markets. This chart indicates, for ex- 
ample, that your best performing mar- 
kets are the smaller ones in trading 
center classes D, E and F. 


A 7 34.4% 8 24.5% 6 71 
16.5 14.5 88 
6.5 5.1 78 
9.4 11.6 122 
8.2 12.6 154 


“nm oO OO BW 
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ep 5 

Ince you have established how 
w trading center classes are per- 
ming, you can analyze each class 
learn the relative sales performance 
each trading center area within 
h class (see chart at right). Varia- 
1s among trading center areas with- 
zach class indicate where to look for 
ovement opportunities. You es- 
lish the sales performance index 
each trading center with the same 
thod used to obtain the index by 
ss. Consulting the sales perform- 
se index, 9 you can see which 
tkets do best (e.g., Boston and 
ishington, D.C.) and those that are 
akest (e.g., Philadelphia and St. 
wis). You may wish to run special 
rketing surveys in these cities to 
ermine the factors contributing to 
ir poor performance. 


Typical summary analysis of sales performance 


by individual trading center areas 


Trading center area 


Number 


Class A 
1 


oO OWN OBO OH fF WO 


12 
13 


Name 


New York 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Newark 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Boston 

San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
Washington, D.C. 
Cleveland 


Baltimore 


Total class A 


Class B 
14 


15 
16 
17 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Buffalo 
Kansas City 


Houston 


Percent of U.S. 


Potential 


7.1659 
4.5716 
4.1907 
2.8737 
2.7258 
2.5096 
2.1096 
1.9589 
1.5276 
1.2327 
1.3611 
1.2477 

9131 


34.3880 


.8765 
.7588 
.6735 
.7307 


Sales 


5.0156 
3.5117 
2.5314 
1.5655 
1.3013 
2.2422 
2.1696 
1.4043 
.8765 
.7289 
1.7197 
.8077 
.6163 


24.4907 


7171 
-6046 
.5162 
1.2679 


Sales 
performance 
index 


9 
70 


77 
60 
54 
48 
89 
103 
72 
57 
59 
126 
65 
67 


71 


82 
80 
77 
174 


ep 6 
Now that you know where your 
formance is strong and weak, you 
¢ begin the search for the causes: 
Mroper use of co-op advertising, 
Wequate salesmen covering  ac- 
énts, warehousing, product, the 
Cer structure in the poor markets. 
or example, you may wish to find 
ujust how well one of your prod- 
¢ is selling in relation to your other 
tlucts in each size market, as the 
t at right shows. For instance, 
tluct A accounts for 28% of your 
‘pany’s total sales in trading center 
i A 10, while Product E gets 
“0 11. This might suggest that you 
| the type and amount of local ad- 
ising directed to each trading 
er on each product in contrast to 
cross-the-board advertising strate- 
n the full line. 
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Variation in sales volume by product line 


by class of trading center area major appliance manufacturer 


Class of trading Product 
center area A 
A 10 28.0% 
B 17.9 
Cc 7.4 
D 7.0 
E 7.9 
F 5.8 
Total urban 74.0 
Total rural 26.0 
Total U.S. 100.0% 


Product 


B 
25.4% 


18.6 
10.4 
10.2 
6.9 
5.6 


77.1 


22.9 


100.0% 


Cc 


30.8% 


16.6 
8.8 
6.9 
7.4 
5.3 


75.8 


24.2 


100.0% 


Percent of Total Sales Volume 
Product 


Product Product 
D E 
13.9% 11 7.3% 
18.2 14.3 
5.0 3.7 
9.7 10.8 
9.7 8.8 
6.9 8.7 
63.4 53.6 
36.6 46.4 
100.0% 100.0% 
61 
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Step 7 


Easily one of the most important ap- 
plications of this method of geographi- 
cal sales analysis is the determination 
of where your dealer structure is 
strong or weak. For example, you 
may wish to analyze your dealer 
structure in high share of market areas 
vs. low share of market areas as in 
the chart below: how many dealers do 
you need in an area to do a good job? 
Do you have too many dealers in one 
market and not enowgh in another? 
What is the limit on the number of 
dealers you need to do a good sales 
job? 

Obtaining the theoretical number of 
dealers to do the best job in each 
class of markets is complex, but it 
can be done on the basis of informa- 
tion from dealer work sheets (see step 
2 on p. 9) and what you know about 
your sales performance in each trad- 
ing area class (step 4 on p. 10). 

First, you add up the number of 
key dealers you have in each class of 
trading area. You get this from your 
work sheets. To get the number of 
key outlets, you establish a cut-off 
point by the sales volume each dealer 
does. After you have the number 


of your key dealers in each of your 
trading areas, you total them up to 
get the total in all the trading areas 
in each class. 

Next, you sort your different classes 
of trading center areas into two cate- 
gories, based on the sales performance 
index in step 4: one category includes 
those above average; the other cate- 
gory includes those below. 


You then total all the dealers in 
each category, and the total percent- 
age of potential sales in each category. 
Divide the total percentage of poten- 
tial sales in the appropriate category 
into the total number of dealers in 
the same category. This gives you 
the average number of dealers 
for each share of the total market in 
each category. To determine how 
many dealers you should have, take 
the markets that are doing best and 
divide the number of dealers in the 
best markets by the total per cent of 
potential in those markets. This gives 
you the average number of dealers 13 
per one per cent of the market po- 
tential in the best markets. You fol- 
low the same procedure to get the 
average number of dealers 14 per one 


per cent of market potential in th 
share market areas. : 


You do this for each class of m 
in sequence until you have a 
similar to the one below. You ca 
from this chart that fewer s 
dealers are required in larger tr 
centers 15 than in smaller cente 
for the same percentage of sales 

You find that the dispersic 
outlets varies in proportion t¢ 
size and character of the market 


Then, you apply these standai 
dealer coverage to individual tr 
centers. For example, take the 
centage of market potential in ¢ 
dividual market (such as St. 1 
and multiply it by the average 
ber of outlets employed in high 
of market areas 13. This give: 
the number of outlets theoret 
needed to do a good job (which 1 
be seven in the case of St. L 
Then, you can compare this the 
cal number of dealers with the 
number of dealers in a given n 
and you can change your | 
structure accordingly—increase ( 
crease the number of dealers. 


Variation in number of key outlets 


by size of trading center area 


Number of key outlets franchised 
for each percent of industry sales 


In above In below 
Trading average average 
center In all performance performance 
class centers centers centers 
A 25 13 6 14 4 
B 6 15 9 5 
Cc 12 17 10 
D 7 8 7 
E 14 16 12 
F 19 16 23 17 
Total urban 8 10 7 
Total rural 19 x Xx 
Total U.S. 10 > 4 X 


X—not calculated 
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) To sell more where more is sold 


-- it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


Soil 


cane: sparsely settled areas do not provide the 1/5 of Food sales, 1/5 of Furniture sales, and more 
ist profitable markets for consumer sales. However, than 1/4 of total U. S. Apparel sales. 

it as fertile farm lands respond abundantly to In these outstanding urban sales centers the family 
»yper cultivation, so do the nation’s relatively few coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 


iy fertile markets respond enthusiastically to Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. Only FIRST 
yper cultivation through a heavy and concentrated 3 MARKETS GROUP delivers a saturating 62% 


vertising campaign. family coverage of these 3 city and suburban markets 
in order to achieve maximum sales volume for your where 18% of total U. 8S. Retail sales are made. To 
iduct it is generally most profitable to concentrate make your advertising sell more where more is sold... 
irge part of your advertising effort on the FIRST it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 

iarkets of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia— Circulation in excess of 6 million. 


kets which account for about 1/6 of Drug sales, 
The group with the Sunday Punch 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philade!phia Sunday Inquirer ‘Today’ Magazine 


Rotogravure + Colorgravure 


i New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894 ¢ Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SU perior 77-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-355? 


Ronnie Ratliff gets last minute instructions from his manager, Bill 
Robicheaux, before entering the ring for the championship bout in 
the 112-Ib. Division in 31st Annual Golden Gloves Finals, March 
5, 1958. 


IO MINUTES 
TO FAME 


The stakes are high! 


Pugilistic fame and sport page headlines for 
determined young gent with rosin in his drea 


Since 1928, many a young leather pusher ha 
springboarded to fame from the Golden Glo: 
Tournament. Close to 2,000,000 fans watche 
and cheered them! And this great Tribune- 
originated, Tribune-sponsored event has don 
much to make amateur boxing one of the 
nation’s most widely followed sports. 


Whether it’s selling a sports event or 
the products of industry, the Tribune has th 
punch and the power needed for success. 


In Chicago and suburbs more families read t 
Tribune than read the top 7 national weekly 
magazines combined. More than 6 times as 

many Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on t 
average evening TV show. 


How does the Tribune’s selling power stack 1 
against other Chicago newspapers? Here’s 
your answer from Chicago department stores 
In 1929, they invested 36.5% of their newspa 
advertising dollars in the Tribune. 

In 1957, this investment had increased to 55.2° 
a $9 million vote of confidence in the 
Tribune’s greater ability to produce results. 


The Tribune's lead in department store 
advertising over the second paper last year 
was $6,460,620 or 185.3%. Why not put the 
Tribune to work for you, too? 


The Tribune can do almost anything in Chicago 


